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Reinforced verveest 


LUG STRAP 


The Jacobs Reinforced Verybest Lug Strap is 
designed to meet every modern condition of 
weaving. Even with greatly increased speeds, 
heavier work, continuous or three-shift loom oper- 
ations and lack of man-power — this Lug Strap will 
help keep loom fixing at an efficient point. 


Thoroughly seasoned, and made of the best qual- 
ity army duck, it has increased durability built in 
at points of wear and greater efficiency provided 
at working contact points. 


® Guaranteed Quality ©@ Prompt Delivery 
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billion yards beyond 
normal requirements 


It is estimated that military needs have resulted in 
an increased annual demand for cotton goods alone of 
from two and one-half to three billion square yards 


above peacetime requirements. 


Should the war continue at its present tempo for 
another 12 months, the industry will most certainly 
have to grapple with problems of production much 
graver than it has so far encountered, and eventual 
victory in this struggle will demand maximum efficiency 
of both men and machines. 3 


COMPANY 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 


RING TRAVELER 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Bowen Square Point Travelers 
Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze 
Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
Bowen Round Point Travelers 
Bowen Improved Vertical Offset 
Bowen Flat, Oval and Round Wire Travelers 


In checking the efficiency of your spinning and twist- 
ing equipment don't overlook your travelers — those 
busy little fellows that can play havoc with both qual- 
ity and production if they are not perfectly balanced, 
shaped and weighted, or if they are not made of the 


best heat-resisting steel. 


During the busy months ahead, you will need, more 
than ever before, equipment that you can depend upon 
every minute of the work day. U.S. Travelers give 


just that kind of service. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C 


Subscription $1.%0 per year in 
., under Act of Cofigress, March 2, 1897. 
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Your knitting mill customers will appreciate the better 
quality of Roto-Cones—the better yarn characteristics, 
the better package shape. Roto-Cones are identified by 
the open wind...the accelerated taper. -. the curved base 
WITH MORE SALES APPEAL ... the shallow nose...and the smooth, un-cut yarn. 

And you will notice the lower costs of operating Roto- 


FROM CLEAN | (Coners*—the cleanliness of the machine. the ease of 


maintenance, the elimination of greasing, the low repair 


costs. Despite the high winding speed (550 y.p.m. for 
knitting yarns), maintenance is estimated at less than 
6 of 1%. At Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., for ex- 
ample, 400 spindles of Roto-Coner* installed in 1938 and 


80 more in 1942 have required an average yearly repair 


WITH LESS MAINTENANCE part expense of only $.08 per spindle! 


Wniverisal H nding Compan Y 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON “UTICA PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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WARPING CONES « DYEING PACKAGES : PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


> 
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¥ T h The ATWOOD 6B” RING TWISTER 
ig already demonstrating sts values yersa- 
qility economy fot che productioe of 
ba 7 accurately cwisted, uniform yaras of 
every characte! and combination: It 
handles from 2 tO 12 from 
A “cakes, ‘cones; bobbins °F 
desired twists ¥ to 7° pet 
gach, 0? any size pack4E* up to inch di- 
Here is the RIN 
| ductio® proved today: 
the time to BS the whole story on 
et che Atwood Ring Twister and its advan- 
ages. they apply your anticipated prod- 
and production requirements: 
rit | 
T h e 4 The ATW QOD Model 110 uP TW {STER 
represents logical and successful evolu 
¢ tion from jine of Atwood Twisters that 
jas accepted for close to # century 45 
standard fot high grade production. 
It turns out jarge: precisely egristed pack 
4 ages, bobbin of headless, UP two pounds. 
{ The quality dependability and economy of | 
performance already djemonstrated and 
Model 1 1 () established on your types and weights of 
yarns: 
“« We stand ready £0 supply ali the facts and 
figures: Now is the time to have this infor- 
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CUTLER Patented Spinning 
Tape is the ORIGINAL POWER- 
SAVING SPINNING TAPE. 


Advantages 


1. Decreased power consumption. 
2. Increased spindle speed. 
3. Longer life. 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Southern Representative 
M. BRADFORD HODGES 
P.O. BOX 752 Atlanta, Ga. 


Mexico 
LEO LENK 
APARTADO 533 Mexico, D. F. 
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a 
The satisfaction expressed in these state- | 
ments from mill superintendents is proof | 
of the efficiency and proven performance : 
of the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card : 


Stripper. Its many practical and impor- 
tant advantages may be summarized as 
follows: 


. Saving of Cotton 


. Increased Production 

. Improvement in Quality of Yam 
. Cleaner Card Room 

. Saving in Labor Cost 


ON 


-. Reduction in Power Consumption 


The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Strip- 
per is easily and quickly installed on all 
Saco-Lowell Cards... and in many cases 
on those of other manufacturers. 


Write for bulletin giving complete details. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
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\ \ Mill would run 
NG \ \ without Humidification 


But — static electricity, in- 
dust and fly plus employee dis- 
comfort would drag produc- 
tion down and down. 


Correct humidification is, a 
necessity in today’s high speed 
production. Practically every 
new development, every speed- 
up in textile machinery multi- 
plies the need for expertly 
planned humidification 
systems. 


It calls for a type of engi- 
neering that comes only from 
long experience with textile 
mill problems and processes, 
exposures and a dozen other 
factors. A poorly engineered 
system can be as bad as no 
system at all, 


We have been at it a long 
time. Perhaps that is why the 
majority of mills have an 
AMCO Humidification 
System. We'll be glad to help 
you put your mill in a good 
“competitive” position for the 
post-war period. 


AMCO 


Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers 
AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
CONSTANT, FULL-CAPACITY DELIVERY 
NO DRIP—NO FEATHERING DOWN f 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE COST 
Salem, Mass. Peabody, Mass. LONG LIFE 


AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. + Atlanta + Boston + Charlorte 
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Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


... spokesman for TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


My story means money in your pocket, higher TUFFER PRODUCTS 


production, more uniform carding, and a finer Cand 
OR: rms Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
finish to yo ; and Silk Cards © Napper 
Here’s why. Our flat, square crowns snuggle Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
firmly into the foundation when clothed correctly 


and our sides remain parallel at all times. Our sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cy/l- 
points stay sharp longer because they keep in posi- 


tion and avoid injury in stripping. Consequently and Metallic Card Breasts | 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
less frequent grinding is required. “axa 


Howard's Special Hand 
All of which means, to get the most for your 


money standardize on TUFFER products. Eye & Regular Wire Heddies 


HOWARD BROS. 


Souther Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Accessories, Lid., Toronto 
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FLAT, SQUARE 
CROWNS THAT 
SEAT FIRMLY TINY 
N THE "Uree® 
FOUNDATION 
SIDES 
: STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING 
MFG. CO | 


Put it on your PREFERRED LIST for After the War! 


ONE OF THESE MACHINES will replace two 
or three conventional speed frames. It is 
sturdy and of modern design. Mechanical 
features include the following: 
Exceptionally strong differential gearing 
.. draft changes quickly made...sim- 
plified builder, easily adjustable... 
articulated quiét chain bobbin shaft 
drive...superior finish, including pol- 
ished non-rusting metallic clearer covers 
. single or double sliver lifting rolls... 
angle iron creels. 
The frame was specially designed to 
accommodate our High-Draft Roving Sys- 
tem, 4 or 5 roll, with Patented Scroll! 
Condenser. This system will produce 3.00 
to 6.00 hank roving from 50 to 60 grain 
sliver in ONE OPERATION. It is draft- 
ing cotton up to 30 on speeders and up to 
16 on intermediates. With mixtures, such 


as rayon and cotton or rayen and wool, 


Diagrams showing drafts obtainable with 4 Roll 
and 5 Roll High-Draft Roving. Systems 


some installations are drafting as high as 
48 in one operation. : 

Our Bakelite Patented Scroll Condenser 
has greatly ‘simplified high drafting of 
sliver. It eliminates static and prevents 
the flaring and spreading of the fibres by 
condensing them into a compact sliver 
without disturbing parallelization, and 
gives just enough false twist to allow bet- 
ter control in the drafting zone. 


4 Roll High-Draft Roving System with 
Patented Scroll Condenser 


The H & B High-Draft Roving Frame 
not only greatly reduces the investment 
required in the card room, but also fre- 
quently increases production as compared 
with the equipment it replaces and invari- 
ably reduces manufacturing cost. This 
reduction has been as much as 6/10 of one 
cent. per Ib. of yarn. 

Put this frame on your preferred list for 
after the war and let us know about your 
plans NOW, so you won't have to wait too 


long for delivery after we are permitted to 


accept orders for textile machinery. 


* 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bldg., Atlanta Office, 815 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg.; Export 
Dept., United States Machinery Co., 115 Broad 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 


5 Roll High-Draft Roving System 
Patented Scroll Condenser 
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Time-Savers for Bobbin-Handling 


matic Spooler has a sorting 

table to which empty bob- 
bins, tailings, and strips from the 
pockets are delivered automatic- 
ally by a conveyor. This table is 
large enough so that the spooler 
girl can easily and quickly pick 
out the tailings and strips. It is at 
convenient working height so no 
stooping is necessary. Having 
picked out all bobbins that can be 
re-run, she opens a flap on the 
front of the table and the empties 
slide into a large bobbin truck set 


Barber-Colman Auto- 
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under the table. When this truck 
is full, it can be quickly pulled out 
and an empty one put in its place. 
The truck full of empty bobbins is 
sent to the spinning room. These 
may seem like small details to be 
talking about, but they are typical 
of many features of Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spoolers—features 
which add to convenience, saving 
of effort, saving of time, and in- 
creased production—features 
which make Barber-Colman equip- 
ment valuable for producing more 
and better war goods, faster. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN- COMPANY, 


ROCKFORD, 


GREENVILLE,S.C.,U.S.A. 
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LEATHER 


APRONS FOR CONVENIENCE 


LAWRENCE CHROME 
FOR SUPERIOR DRAFTING 


Uniformity pays. 

On V-belt drives, when one strand wears 
Out, it is recommended that you install an 
entirely new set, so all strands will have 
uniform pulling power. 

On winding machines, when require- 
ments change, you are careful to reset all 
yarn cleaners uniformly, so all spindles will 
have the same degree of imspection. 

Then, why nor have your long-draft 
equipment running on uniform-quality 
leather aprons ¢+hroughout? Leather is the 
one material that ts furnished open-end— 
you can install new aprons as needed, even 
in bottom positions, without delay—and 
then you ll have #// spindles running on 
the same material. 


And when you decide on leather, decide 
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on Lawrence Chrome—used more on spinning 

and roving frames than any other type. 
| Lawrence Chrome gives you the best pos- 
E sible drafting—and retains its superior 
drafting quality for the greatest length of 
Its smooth, firm, high-friction 
Bitace holds the fibres—-even the shortest— 
G @righc in line, for a positive draft. Oily and 
gummy deposits are absorbed by the leather 
pores, none being left on the surface to 


wespoil the yarn, And being mineral-tanned, 


NQLawrence Chrome reduces static troubles. 
an Life is longer, too, because Lawrence 
ve /nrome’s firmly+knit fibre structure resists 
abrasion and refuses to ‘bell out™’ with 
re- of the traversing yarn, 
all Lawrence Chrome is standard with 
ill Whitin Machine Works. And apron manu- 
facturers in important textile centers ‘will 
uft @itell you it gives superior results. Specify 
ity Lawrence Chrome for your next aprons. 


he 

| 

cn §LAWRENCE LEATHERS 
CHROME 

on Ist Choice for Aprons 

C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S$. C. 
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THIS TEST WILL CONVINCE YOU... 
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SPINNA CALF LAUGHS AT HARD ENDS 


Break the roving and piece together with a slight twist. Run 
the hard end through and then inspect the rolls. 

Lively Spinna Calf—triple-resilient*—will spring back into 
shape, after an ordinary hard end, without a trace of a groove. 
That property of resiliency . . . plus its long-lasting abrasion- 
resistant, high-friction top surface . . . are reasons why Spinna | 
Calf stays kind to the yarn for up to 18 months and more in 
front line positions. 

During that lifetime, you'll experience freedom from such 
nuisances as eyebrowimg—tfor Spinna’s high-frictional surface car- 
ries waste well back on the clearer . . . and lapping-up—there 
are no rough or sticky places to grab the yarn. Static troubles are 
reduced, too, because Spinna Calf is méneral-tanned. } 

So have your roll coverer use Spinna—the leather he will like 
because its quality is uniform. 


* 
J, The individual fibres compress and recover. 
9. The fibre network adjusts itself to strain, and recovers. 


_ 3%. The air in between is expelled, then returns. No other ma- 
terial has all three forms of resiliency plus Spinna Calf’s 
strong wearing surface. 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERING 


t's “Jriple Restlient 
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Average Hourly Production Per Operator 


Warping Cones: 900 to 1000 bobbins per hour 
Twisting Cheese: 900 to 1000 bobbins per hour 
Knitting Cones: | 800 to 900 bobbins per hour 
Paper Tubes: ; 800 to 900 bobbins per hour 


You cannot afford to use labor doing only 250 bobbins per hour 
on old style winders. 


The greatest return per dollar of investment today in Textile 
Mills is in Automatic Traveling Spindle Winders and Quillers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative j- Mr. Lb. 8S. Ligon Greenville. 8S. C. 
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These Figures are from a Comparison of Production — 
Sheets of More Than Eight Years of Actual Operation © 
of Similar Lots of the Two Models of Looms by one of | 
the Best Known Mills in the Industry. 


Did you read the story in our Cotton Chats for 


q 
he 


™ 
in 


If you missed it, ask us for a copy. 
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| 
4Q Per Cent More Cloth 
i" on X Model Looms 
Running 24 Per Cent Faster 
Than E Models on Same Fabric 
February? 
Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
- 


While Lambeth Products are manufactured 
by economical machine methods insofar as 


possible, nevertheless their excellence and 


; 


uniformity depend to a large extent on 


highly skilled labor—real craftsmen. Many 


of these men learned their trade here and 


have been with us for over 30 years. 


In 1892, the first year they were produced, 
Lambeth Products were awarded a Medal 
of Merit at the Chicago World's Fair, and 
they have been constantly improved ever 


since. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 
Mfrs, of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
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Preparing Practical Handbook 


By O. C. COOL, Director 


Labor Relations Institute, New York City 


FYNHE company handbook or. employee manual is not a 
. device in labor relations. Unfortunately, most 
publications of this type do little more than recite the rules 
and regulations which employees must obey—or else. The 
only purpose such a book can serve is to protect the com- 
pany from charges of unfair labor practice. But it does not 
foster morale, it gives the worker no added sense of security 
or identification with the company, .and it passes up an 
unparalleled opportunity to create good feeling between the 
new employee and the supervisors and officers. 

The ¢itle of the handbook reveals whole volumes about 


‘the kind of company that employs it. Is the book called 


“The Employee Handbook;” “Company Rules and Regula- 
tions; “Worker's Guidebook,” or “Information for Em- 
ployees?’’ Too bad! How much better it would be to start 
off on the right foot and call it “Your Job;” or ‘“Introduc- 
ing You to the Company;” or “Hello!” or “Welcome!” or 
“You and Your Job!” : 

The appearance of the handbook is another important 
factor. Make the booklet as attractive as you can, and as 
easy to read as a good popular magazine. Photographs, 
thumbnail sketches and cartoons help to inspire readership. 
Don't make it too large; the most convenient size is 51/4x7. 
Pocket-size enables the employee to carry the book around 
with him for his first few days on the job. It may be best 
to secure the services of an expert lay-out man in drafting 
your booklet. Don’t leave this important item to chance. 

The contents of the hand- 
book should be carefully se- 
lected, and just as carefully 
prepared. Keep all copy 
short and to the point. 
Break long articles down 
into convenient “packages.” 
A lengthy piece which con- 
tains too much information 
will only confuse and dis- 
courage the reader. 

The first page of every 
handbook distributed to new 
workers should contain a 
simple, sincere welcome. 
Too often this takes the 
form of a message from the 
president of the firm, writ- 
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No one needs to be told that there are many angles 
to the broad subject, labor relations. Most of these 
angles have to be dealt with after a worker has been 
on the job for some time. But one aspect, introducing 
the new employee to the company and its policies, has 
to be handled—and handled sensibly—at the time a 
person is given a job. A properly prepared employee 
handbook can do much toward creating the right 
mental attitude in the just-hired worker, and this 
article furnishes a number of recommendations for 
the preparation of such a booklet. Mr. Cool was a 
labor relations consultant and successful business man 
before founding the Labor Relations Institute in 1938, 
an organization which has since grown to a member- 
ship of 6,500 companies. In his article the author has 
given generously from the reports and surveys of the 
institute's field staff, assuring timely and practica 
suggestions which should be of value to executives. 


en in pontifical prose, or telling how he rose to fame. The 
new employee is more interested in his own opportunities 
than in the president's success story. A simple, straight- 
forward statement from. the mill superintendent would be 
more to the point—for he is the man who will be closer 
and more often seen by the employee than the top executive. 

Don’t say—Your employment now makes you a mem- 
ber of a large and successful company, etc., etc.” 

Instead say——""We welcome you into the (name of com- 
pany). As a new employee we want you to feel that your 
connection will be permanent and prosperous. You have 
been selected for the job because we feel that you have the 
necessary qualification. 

“Our employees are our most valuable asset. It is their 
loyalty, industry and skill which have enabled us to grow, 
and it is their work which is helping our country in its 
fight against the Axis. In joining us, we want you to feel 
that you, too, are doing your part... . 

After the table of contents (which ts very important, by 
the way) a short history of the company and its products is 
in order. In this account stress the contributions made by 
the employees. Avoid the impression that company officials 
take all the credit. 

The first main portion of the handbook should deal with 
employment practices, covering such topics as employment 
procedure, the probationary period, hiring of friends and 
relatives, transfers, layoffs, notice of leaving, wages, over- 
time pay, seniority and work- 
ing hours. Don’t crowd this 
material, either. It is a safe 
rule never to cover more 
‘than one or two topics on 
a page. 

This is the spot for ex- 
plaining your induction pro- 
cedure and your grievance 
machinery. And if you have 
a union in your plant, more 
benefit than injury is gained 
by telling your new em- 
ployee about. it—particularly 
if a majority of the workers 
belong. Many a plant has 
won excellent co-operation 

from unions by giving them 
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their due in the handbook. This should not be ignored. 

Many new workers-—-especially those who have never had 
previous mill experience—-are afraid of overseers and second 
hands. Break down that fear by explaining in your hand- 
book that overseers are there to help as well as supervise. 
Encourage the new employee to ask questions of his over- 
seer. Say something along these lines: 

‘Your overseer is a man who has been through the mill, 
and who knows most of the answers. So look to him for 
guidance. He will be glad to help and to get you started 
on jour job. 

“When you run into any kind of difficulty, get your over- 
seers advice and instruction. He's never too busy to help 
you out, so don’t hesitate to ask him. He expects you to ask 
questions, because he has often been stumped himself- 
and through experience has learned to solve the very prob- 
lems which may bother you.” 


Rules and Regulations 


When it comes to company rules and regulations, the 
cardinal principle of handbook technique is to tell not only 
what the employee must do—but also why. This can best 
be done by writing simply, directly and in a frigndly tone. 
For instance, note the difference between the two ‘No 
smoking rules below: | 

Don’t say—' Smoking on the premises is absolutely for- 
bidden. Violations will result in immediate dismissal.’ 


Instead say-— Because a lot of us work with dangerous . 


materials, and because it’s against the fire department rules 
anyway, smoking ts not allowed on the premises. Every 
time this rule is violated the lives of all of us are put in 
danger. So we have to say ‘No smoking, please.’ And be- 
cause smoking under these circumstances is a hazard to 
human life, we have to get a little tough about it and tell 
you that if you smoke here you will lose your job. Sorry, 
but we know you will understand.” 

It is obvious which of these two statements will receive 
the greater readership and response. The same technique 


iS applicable to all rules. 


A rough copy of the company’s new employee handbook should 

be checked thoroughly in regard to appearance, thoughtfulness, 

style of writing and consideration “of the over-all attitude it 
will create when read by the worker. 
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Stern—but friendly, too—should be the section devoted 
to employees’ health and safety. Experience with absentee- 
ism and turnover has shown that employees must be im- 
pressed with the need for obeying the regulations which 
protect their general welfare. 

The handbook should clearly indicate what first aid facil- 
ities are available, and should tell what should be done in 
case of accident. Information should be given about the 
plant’s safety committee, and about workmen's compensa- 
tion. If poisons, noxious fumes, skin irritants or other 
health hazards are encountered in production, special coun- 
sel should be given about these factors. If physical check- 
ups, X-ray examinations, etc., are a part of the health rou- 
tine, they should be covered in the manual. Even the free 
services for the employees’ own good require a certain 
amount of advertising to guarantee acceptance. 
~ Remember that health hazards owtstde the plant can hurt 
production as much as sickness or accident due to condi- 
tions in the factory. Hence the importance of stressing 
adequate sleep, a balanced diet, frequent bathing: and other 
good health habits. 

Since women workers are becoming more and more 
numerous, at least a page or two in the handbook should be 
addressed exclusively to them. This is the place to specify 
the kind of clothing, footwear and hair covering to be 
worn in the mill. Take a tip from fashion hints and the 
woman's page of the daily newspapers—and make the copy 
persuasive as well as convincing. 


Miscellaneous Information 


Every company will wish to present a miscellany of in- 
formation on points not previously covered in this outline— 
covering, for instance, such topics as the lost and found 
department, bulletin boards, personal mail and telephone 
calls, the tool check, parking privileges, visits to the plant, 
military restrictions, etc. The number and nature of such 
topics will depend on the individual company. 

Some firms have made their employee handbooks of 
long-term value by inserting information which will be 
helpful on the job—such as metric equivalents, circular 
measure, decimal equivalents of fractions, yarn counts and 
other appropriate information. 

A psychological device which magnifies the value of the 
handbooks in the worker's eye is a perforated receipt form 
at the end of the book, with space for the holder's signa- 
ture, badge number, department and the date the book was 
given to him. Some companies incorporate a pledge to the 
effect that,the signer has read the book, and that he has 
familtarized himself with the rules and other contents. After 
tearing it out, the receipt is turned in at the personnel de- 
partment. 

It is also a good idea to include a record sheet in which 
the employee can note such essential information as his 
social security. number, date on which he was hired, name 
of the department, badge number, .starting wage rate, etc. 

Before sending copy on your new handbook to the 
printer, check it against the following 16 points—all tried 
and tested by the institute’s field staff: 

|. Do you use simple, straightforward language? 

2. Is the tone friendly and personal ? 

Are company policies stated clearly, but without writ- 
ing ‘down’ to the readers ? 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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a UNLOADING A FRANKLIN PROCESS 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINE 


Franklin Process Colored Yarns are supplied by four plants. Yet these plants 


work as one; — first because they use the same formulas for all standard shades 


and the same process; second because all of them are available to fill your 
order. No matter which plant takes your order, it will be filled by that plant 


2. 


which can serve you best. This 4 in 1 service has many advantages as follows:— 
1. 


All your eggs are NOT in one basket; yet the quality of the product is the same 
no matter which plant processes it. 

You benefit from both special and general experience: — special because each of 
our plants specializes to a considerable extent in serving one or more branches 
of the textile industry; general because the experience of one plant becomes 
the experience of all four through our “shuttle system”, — exchange of 
information. 

We can supply yarn as well as dyeing, thus saving you time and trouble and 
concentrating responsibility. 

We dye by the original Franklin Process, which has revolutionized yarn dyeing. 
We offer you not only the largest package dyeing capacity in the world, but 
also the greatest variety of machine sizes. Thus, we can handle both large and 
small orders equally well. 


lf you make fabrics requiring cotton, worsted, spun rayon, or blended colored 
yarns, let our 4 in 1] service save you time, trouble and money. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


Providence * Philadelphia * Greenville * 
Chattanooga * New York Representative, 
40 Worth Street * Chicago Representative, 
100 West Monroe Street. 
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+¢ THE VERSATILE | 
SUBSTANTIVE SOFTENER AND FINISH 


ices is now being used on all types of synthetic fabrics, including acetate, 
viscose and protein fibres, as well as blends of same with cotton and wool. It is _. 
available NOW, for civilian as well as war requirements, in its original prewar 


quality; no changes, no substitutions. 


3 Does not discolor or turn rancid 
with age. 


4 Highly resistant to washing and 
dry cleansing. An integral part of 
the fabric. 


5 Resistant to hard wiiler. 


6 Easy to apply with standard equip- 
ment. 


7 More economical than many old 
type softeners. 


| 1 Gives a soft, drapy 
or mellow, full bodied hand. 


2 May be used alone, or with starch- Ahcovel to your finishing require- 
es, gums, resins or similar agents. ments. 


Let our laboratory technicians fit 


ESTABLISHED 1815 - PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS. AND CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
NEW YORK « BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE 
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N July; 1942, Clark Publishing Co. acquired the publi- 
| cation, SOUTHERN Hospiracs, which covers the hos- 
pitals of the entire South, including those in Texas. There- 
fore when Dallas, a textile manufacturing center, was 
chosen for the annual meeting of the Texas Hospital Asso- 
ciation, I decided to attend, as I realized it would afford me 
the opportunity to become better acquainted with the hos- 
pital administrators as well as some of the textile manufac- 
turers of that state. Mrs. Clark accompanied me on the 
trip. 

We intended to leave Charlotte on the morning of Feb. 
21st and reach Dallas on the night of 
the 22nd, but as my train was two hours 
late leaving Charlotte, we had to be re- 
routed to Chattanooga to take a sleeper 
from there to Memphis. We reached 
Memphis one hour late and missed our 
train from there. We had to spend the 
entire day there with the result that we 
reached Dallas at 10 o'clock Feb. 23rd, 
R. Dawson Hughes Which was after the Texas Hospital As- 

sociation convention had opened. 

My time until 4 p. m. on Feb. 24th was taken up with 
the hospital convention. However, Walter Gayle of Char- 
lotte, Southern representative of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
had written his firm’s Texas representative, R. Dawson 
Hughes of Dallas, and he showed up soon after I arrived 
with the statement that he wished to give’me a dinner at 
the Athletic Club on the evening of Feb. 24th and had in- 
vited most of the textile manufacturers of Texas. I, of 
course, appreciated his courtesy, as it gave me.a wonderful 
opportunity to meet many men whom I had known only 
through correspondence. 

On Thursday afternoon my nephew, Capt. Walter Clark, 
son of Thorne Clark, agent of the Massapoag Mills, Lin- 
colnton, N. C., came over from Fort Worth, where he is 
now located as commanding officer of the Flight Control 
Command of Texas, and took Mrs. Clark to dinner while I 
was at Dawson Hughes’ gathering. 

Walter entered Army aviation and early became a pilot 


By DAVID CLARK, Editor 


on a B-24. He was with Montgomery's forces when Rom- 
mel was defeated at Alamein and also piloted his plane on 
the first bombing of the Rumanian oil fields. 

One morning on the 8 o'clock broadcast I heard an an- 
nouncer at Cairo, Egypt, name him and describe his exploit 
in continuing a flight and sinking an Italian ship after his 
bomber had been hit by flak and set on fire. Before being 


sent home because of stomach trouble he received two dec-'’ 


orations. Since I saw him in Texas he has been promoted 
to.major. 

R. Dawson Hughes handles textile mill machinery and 
supplies in Texas under the name of the R. D. Hughes 
Sales Co., 1812 Main Street, Dallas, and seems to be very 
highly regarded.. At the present time he represents the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me.; Sonoco Products Co., 
Hartsville, S. C.; Sykes, Inc., Charlotte, N. C.; Terrell 
Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C.; H. V. Lang Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carter Traveler & Mill Devices, Gastonia, 
N. C.: Abbott Machine Co., Wilton, N. H.; Hermas Ma- 
chine Co., Hawthorne, N. J.; Fibre Specialty Co., Kennett 
Square, Pa.; Westboyd Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill.; Stein 
Hall Co., Inc., Chicago, IH.; Walker Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; American Bobbin Co., Lewiston, Me.; Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Denman Tire 
& Rubber Co., Warren, Ohio. He told me that he was 
open for other accounts which did not conflict with any of 
the above. 

Dawson Hughes had invited every textile manufacturer 
in Texas and many came from a considerable distance. 

My old friend, Walter Dillard, came 260 miles from 
New Braunfels, although he had arranged to give us a 
dinner in San Antonio the next night. 

Those present at the dinner, in addition to Dawson 
Hughes, were Walter Dillard, general manager and vice- 
president of the New Braunfels Textile Mill, Inc.; Dan 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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At the dinner given in Dallas, Texas, Feb. 24, to David Clark, editor of Textile Bulletin, were, left to right: Walter Dillard, 

Dan H. Poole, Jr., J. P. Moses, G. B. Richardson, Tom Tirado, G. M. Blackburn, Sidney J. Files, F. W. Brunken, Frank W. 

Smith, R. Dawson Hughes (the host), Bryan C. Miller, G. H. Boyd, Hugh S, Clarke, 0. B. Haney, Dan H. Poole, Sr., David 
Clark, A. L. Smith, Jr., W. B. Munson, 3rd (against wall), H. A. Burow and R. Scott Jamieson. 
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esin Finishing Synthetic and Natura 


Yarn Blended tabries 


By T. S. McDUFFEY — Part One 


There has been an: increasing interest in the new 
permanent or crush-proof resin finishes now being 
applied to synthetic and natural fiber blended 
piece goods. With this in mind, Textile Bulletin 
brings to its readers a practical discussion of those 
points most valuable to all dyers and finishers who 
are now processing or will probably be called upon 
to handle these fabrics in the future. This discus- 
sion will not go into the mysteries of the manufac- 
ture of these resins, but will be based on technical 
fundamentals that a plant dyer and finisher must 
understand thoroughly if he is to apply these 
new resins and thus obtain the various qualities 
wanted by the trade in the crush-proof permanent 
finished fabrics. This initial article will deal with 
some of the essential factors for obtaining well- 
prepared piece goods in the different blended con- 
structions, the dyeing with direct dyeing cotton and 
acetate colors as well as those available vat colors 
permitted for civilian use. 


OME of the currently most popular fabrics are con- 
structions made of spun viscose rayon and filament 
acetate rayon, spun viscose and spun acetate rayon, spun 
viscose, cotton and spun acetate. In addition to these, there 
are constructions using casein fiber (aralac) or wool with 
cotton, acetate or viscose rayon fibers. Most of the viscose 
and acetate yarns are of the dull type. 
The preparation and handling of these blends varies ac- 


cording to their construction, although most blends can be 


processed similarly except when wool or casein fiber is in 
the make-up. The general handling procedure would be 
(a) batching or beaming of gray goods on roll; (b) singe- 
ing; (c) removal of size; (d) scouring and subsequent 
bleaching operation with sodium hypochlorite, peroxide or 
sodium chlorite; (e) drying for dyeing with vats or nap- 
thol colors—running wet into dyebecks for dyeing with 
direct dyeing cotton and acetate colors; and (f) drying the 
dyed goods preparatory to applying permanent crush-proof 
finish, then drying and framing of goods. 


Removal of Sizing in Gray Goods 


Desizing is most economically carried out by padding 
with a concentrated desizing liquor, batching on a roll and 
allowing to stand several hours; then removing the solu- 
bilized sizing by jigging two ends or entering onto a dye- 
beck in rope form for 20 to 40 minutes. If a plant has a 
large number of available jigs, then the goods may be de- 
sized on the jigs, running four to eight ends at the recom- 
mended desizing temperature for solubilizing the size and 
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then adding desired scouring agents, raising the temper- 
ature and boiling off for four to six ends. This jig method 
is used by many plants for the more expensive fabrics and 
gives a most uniformly prepared fabric for subsequent 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing operations. 

Precautions to observe in the desizing operations are: 
first, obtain the desizing enzyme manufacturer's recom- 
mendation as to most desirable temperatures for obtaining 
quick and uniform solubilization of sizing, and use this on 
both pad and jig methods; second, if the padding method 
is used, be certain to employ a uniform system in rotating 
the batched rolls during their standing and solubilizing 
period. Another useful practice is to have a small sprayer 
or atomizer hook-up so that these padded rolls may be kept 
uniformly dampened; otherwise portions of the padded 
rolls will dry out and cause serious trouble during the hae 
ing and finishing. 

On blended fabrics containing spun or filament acetate 
and viscose rayon and cotton, the goods can be given a 
bleach by the sodium hypochlorite, peroxide or sodium 
chlorite bleaching methods, but when wool or aralac is in 
the construction, only the peroxide bleach method is satis- 
factory and a special bleach bath must be used so as not to 
injure these fibers. 

On all rayon and cotton-spun rayon goods, the padded 
rolls from the. desizing padder are boiled off in a jig bath 


containing a five-degree Beaume caustic soda solution plus 


suitable penetrant, given two to six ends at boil, with bath 
then drained off and two to four quarts of 58 per cent 
acetic acid entered in cold neutralizing bath and goods run 
for two ends. The bath is dropped and the goods may be 
bleached by one of the various methods on a jig bath, 
varying from 40 to 80 gallons—prepared and run accord- 
ing to whether a partial or full-bottomed bleached goods 
is wanted for dyeing and finishing. 

With goods containing spun or filament acetate rayon, 
the five-degrée Beaume caustic soda is replaced by 0.1 to 

2 grams sdda ash or sodium tetra pyro phosphate per 


liter and 0.25 to 1.0 gram per liter synthetic detergent, the 


goods then boiled off two to four ends at 175° F.; bath is 
drained off and goods given cold rinse preparatory to 
bleaching when required for dyeing and finishing. 

Sodium Hypochlorite (Chlorine) Hot Bleach: 0.15 to 
0.30 grams/chlorine (available) per liter; 0.25 to 0.50 
grams penetrant per liter; run four to eight ends at 160- 
180° F. 

Anti-Chlor Bath (Fresh Bath): four to vighe grams per 
liter sodium bisulfite; one-half to one c.c. per liter acetic 
acid: run four ends or until all trace of chlorine is re- 
moved; if necessary, give a second anti-chloring bath so 
that all traces of chlorine are removed: otherwise acetate 
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War-made shortages affecting increasing numbers Of 
considerable confusion in the minds of manufacturers -@b300y5ues goods 
concerning what is available and suitable among replacement inaterials. 


Here at Cyanamid we have considered it a’ vital part of our wartime 
| services to provide complete and accurate information concerning the 
t properties and uses of non-critical materials. 

Some of these materials are new... others are well-known staples for 
which timely research has found new uses. These may not only meet your 
immediate needs but provide far-reaching advantages for postwar product 
development as well. In any event, Cyanamid research chemists will be glad 


to help you solve your materials problem. Write to Cyanamid for details. 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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yarn bleached with chlorine not properly anti-chlored will 
sometimes turn yellowish on storage. The goods are given 
a hot rinse with 0.5 grams synthetic detergent per liter for 
two ends at 160° F., then batched through cold water onto 
shell ready for iad and dyeing. 

Peroxide Bleach: 0.2 to 0.4 c.c. hydrogen peroxide—100 
vol. per liter; .05 to ‘a c.c. sodium silicate—100 vol. per 
liter; 0.1 grams penetrant or synthetic wetting agent per 
liter; run at 190° F.—-six ends, drain off, hot wash (one 
end) and cold rinse (one end); batch onto roll ready for 
drying. 

.Sodium Chlorite (Textone): 0.5 to 1.0 grams sodium 
chlorite per liter; 0.25 grams synthetic detergent per liter; 
0.6 to 1.0 c.c. acetic acid per liter; run two ends at 140° F., 
then add acetic acid and raise to 180-200° F. and run four 
to eight ends, drain. Give one end hot rinse, 160° F., then 
add 0.25 grams of soda ash per liter and run two ends to 
thoroughly neutralize goods before draining bath; test for 
neutralized condition with phenothalein. Give fresh bath, 
one end cold and batch onto shell ready to dry and dye. 


This bleaching method may be used as outlined for goods 


containing acetate. There ts no necessity to lower temper- 
ature as the bath.is acid and high temperatures in such a 
bath do not affect acetate as in an alkaline peroxide bleach 
bath. 


Scouring and Bleaching Wool and Casein Goods 


The peroxide bleaching method with special formulae 
gives the best results on goods containing wool and casein 
fibers. For scouring on jig use 0.1 to 0.2 c.c. ammonia per 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. has developed a six-roll wash- 
er, shown above, which is said to be equivalent to a four-com- 
partment machine. According to the manufacturer, this latest 
type vertical washer is more economical, conserves floor space 
and uses less water than those of other designs. The cloth 
passes through a three-bar expander with a hot spray in front 
of the first nip, and before and after each succeeding nip the 
fabric passes around the fly roll, the position of which causes 
the liquor to puddle in front of each nip by means of a hot 
spray. The cloth is sprayed on both sides as it goes around 
the fly roll. The Butterworth six-roll washer is equipped with 
a stainless steel! liquor box for catching the wash liquor, and 
because of water contamination the cloth is kept from dipping 
into the liquor. The machine also features stainless steel 
splash pans with doors for access to the entering and delivery 
sides. 
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liter; 0.4 to 8.08 gr. sulfonated fatty alcohol per liter; give 
two to six ends at 160° F.; drain. 

For bleaching bath use 0.05 to 0.1 c.c. ammonia per liter; 
0.20 grams sulfonated alcohol per liter; 0.50 to 1.0 c.c. 
hydrogen peroxide—100 vol. per liter; give four to eight 
ends at 150-165° F., drain and give hot wash at 160° F., 
one end; then neutralize with 0.1 c.c. acetic acid per liter 
for one end on wool, cold wash and batch on shell. 

For goods with casein fiber, give two ends at 120° F., 
0.1 c.c. acetic acid per liter; 0.4 grams sodium bisulfite per 
liter; then rinse in fresh bath, one end, and batch onto 
shell ready for drying and dyeing. 

For the scouring and bleaching operation on dyebeck, 
the formulas could be reduced one-half or more and be 
satisfactory for boiling off and bleaching on the formulae 
given for jigs. 

Plant chemists and dyers must co-operate very closely 
with the finisher on selection of diréct cotton and direct 
dyeing acetate colors that are to be dyed in goods when a 
permanent crushproof finish is to be applied; otherwise 
there will be a considerable amount of disappointment as 
to change in the fastness properties of the specially finished 
goods as compared to goods not given a special resin treat- 
ment. 

Plant tests have.shown many illustrations of colors that 
possessed very good fastness on goods that were not given 
treatment, but when specially finished these colors show 
decreased fastness. For this reason tests must be carried 
out on sample machines in the plant on all dyestuffs before 
using colors on regular plant dye lots. 


Developed Acetate Colors 


On developed acetate blacks the plant chemist must 
make tests but on the whole a majority of the developed 
acetate blacks free from subliming give satisfactory fastness 
on resin treated goods. For the developed acetate blues, as 
a rule, the dianisadine type developed Navy types have a 
tendency to bronze on resin treatment and lose fastness. 
Where possible, it ts best to use the more expensive varia- 
mine developed blue type which possesses exceptionally 
good fastness value on resin treatment. Developed acetate 
wines and maroons made from many of the direct dyeing 
acetate yellows and oranges possess fairly good fastness but 
not in the same fastness classification as the developed 


blacks. 


Vat Colors 


Vat dyeing of these different cotton and synthetic blends 
is a job that must be worked out through close co-operation 
of the laboratory and dyer in charge of pads and jig dye- 
ing. At the present time Class ‘"B” vats are the only avail- 
able ones for civilian goods. In the selection of vat colors, 


it is best to group and use together those vat colors classed 


as anthraquinone vats and indigoid vats; otherwise there is 
too great a difference in their dyeing and fastness proper- 
ties to allow uniformly dyed and similar fastness from dye 
lot to lot. 

Vat dyed cotton and synthetic yarn blends hold about 
the same degree of fastness after being treated by resins as 
the untreated original vat dyed goods. There are exceptions 
to this, and for this reason dyers must make careful checks 
on laboratory and experimental plant tests to find out the 
most suitable color combination for their different shades 
before making full size plant runs. 
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PRACTICAL TEXTILE 


By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus of the Textile School, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


PART THIRTY 


“Creating New Designs with Rayon Embellishment” ric and from which the series of designs have to be devel- 
is the subject taken up by Dr. Nelson in this in- — oped. Fig. 381 is the chain plan and Fig. 390-A the fabric 
stallment of his series. To complete this series of produced. 
articles, the author will deal with the diameter of 
yarns and fabric analysis. These latter topics will TTTTT + - 
be presented. in future issues of Textile Bulletin. “Het + ’ 
| 
TEW designs are often created by development of a H + 
given spot or figure. The number of such designs t 
created depends on the ability and ingenuity of the de- + a 
signer. and the material he has to work with. One method : ~ — { = 
by which new designs are produced is given in the follow- | + + 
ing illustrations. The base selected for this development is Pit Lt 
an ordinary spot design made on a designated drawing-in 379 
draft illustrated at Fig. 379. By using this drawing-in draft 
and making different chain plans the results illustrated Other developments of new patterns can be made by 
have been obtained. additions of small pointed figures to the diamonds which 


Fig. 380 is the spot design to be reproduced in the fab- give entirely new effects. This principle of development is 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


of: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
VERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S.C. 
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illustrated in the following examples which can very care. 
fully be seen by comparing the resulting fabrics and chain 
plans: Fig. 382 is the pattern desired, Fig. 383 the chain 
plan and Fig. 390-B fabric produced; Fig. 384 is the pat- 
tern desired, Fig. 385 the chain plan and Fig. 390-C fabric 
produced; Fig. 386 is the pattern desired, Fig. 387 the 
chain plan and Fig. 390-D fabric produced; Fig. 388 is 
the pattern desired, Fig. 389 the chain plan and Fig. 390-E 
fabric produced. | 

A combination of both small and large diamonds in the 
fabric is another development illustrated at Fig. 390-F. 
This method of making new designs can be carried out in 
many other ways such as increasing the number of dia- 
monds one above the other; smaller diamonds above and 
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below the larger diamonds; dividing the larger diamonds 
into smaller diamonds; and in numerous other ways which 
will suggest themselves to the designer as he proceeds from 
one pattern to another. | 

Other methods of producing new patterns may be stated 
as follows: First, by painting one pattern of a style then 
for other patterns in the style substitute other colors; sec- 
ond, by’ painting varying widths of stripes and checks in 
colors; and f/ird, painting or sketching stripes and patterns 
and combining with them small samples of fabrics. A col- 
lection of samples is a valuable asset, for by comparison 
and adaptation of one fabric with that of another, new 
and artistic designs can be made and from those other new 
and artistic fabrics can be developed. 
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ARTIFICIAL SILA BEING MADE OF SEAWEED 


A new method in the manufacture of artificial silk 
probably will come to light soon as a result of experi- 
ments which are being made with seaweed gathered 
on the shores of Scotland. The seaweed, it is ex- 
plained, is converted into sodium alginate, which ap- 
parently forms the basis of a secret process for the 
production of the artificial fabric. 

Recently, at the Royal Society of Arts, Dr. Marian 
Delf of London University, who for the last 25 years 
has» made this branch of marine botany a spectal 


lustrous silk fiber. She told the audience it had been 


study, exhibited a sample of what appeared to be a 


made by forcing an alkaline extract of the fresh weed 
through a tiny aperture. The extract, she said, 
emerged as a fine viscous thread which, when spun 
into a bath containing caustic soda and other sub- 
stances, became in effect an artificial silk. 

Certain difficulties must yet be overcome before the 
product can be commercialized. Chief of these is that 
it tends to break, but it is believed that this defect 
can be corrected by treating the silk with salts. of 
beryllium; secondly, it was noticed that if it gets in 
the wash with certain kinds of soap the effect is dis- 
astrous. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


Division 


F much interest to those attending the Southern Tex: 
() tile Association's Eastern Carolina divisional meeting 
at Raleigh, N. C,, last month was the discussion by mem- 
bers of methods followed to bring about easier and safer 
Operations when instructing textile mill employees. This 
phase of the meeting was conducted by A. R. Marley, su- 
perintendent of the No. One plant of Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham, N. C. Other topics were: current and pro 
posed activities of the textile school at North Carolina 
State College and the effect of twist on the breaking 
strength of single yarns, both discussed by Dean Malcolm 
E. Campbell; and the school’s research program, explained 
by G. H. Dunlap, research supervisor. Those present also 
heard the school’s dean emeritus, Thomas Nelson, praise 
the co-operation and backing being given the textile school 
by the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc 

Dean Campbell and Dr. Nelson were hosts io the East- 
ern Carolina divisional meeting, which took place at the 
textile school. building. hair- 
man, D. E. Long, assistant superintendent of Oxford (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills. As the result of a vote among members. 
Mr. Long Was succeeded by Virgil i. McDowell, overseer 
of carding at Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids. N. C. 
Sydney Green, treasurer of Eno Cotton Mills at Hillsboro, 
N. C., was elected vice-chairman of the group, and Mr. 
Marley was named secretary. 


Presiding was the retiring 


A stenographic report on Mr. Marley's discussion of 
employee training, as well as Mr. Dunlap’s remarks about 
the textile school’s research program, follows below. Other 
reports, from the association's. Piedmont divisional meeting 
at Charlotte, N. C., March 4, and from the South Carolina 
divisional meeting. at Spartanburg March 18, will be pre- 
sented in future issues of TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


CHAIRMAN LONG: We will now hear from A. R. Mar- 
ley of Durham, who will talk to us on the subject of “What 
Methods Do You Follow to Make the Job Easier and Safer 
when Instructing New and Old Employees tn Your Mill?” 
Mr. Marley's talk will be followed by discussion and he, 
like Dean Campbell, knows all the answers. He has gotten 
fine results in his mill and when he gets through you may 
fire questions at him. | 


Mr. MarLrty: We have been doing this training that ts 
sent out by the War Manpower Commission and we have 
had very good success with it. The training is more scien- 
tific than the old methods of training new and old em- 
ployees and will get better results. 

In times past, when someone came into the mill wanting 
to work, and we wanted to make a weaver or spinner out 


‘of him, we would just take such a person over to one of 
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the operators and say, “Jim, here is Tom, take him tn hand 
and make a weaver out of -him,”’ or whatever we wanted 
the man or woman to be. That fs the way we used to 
handle it, whether we wanted to make weavers of them, 
spinners, or What not. With that method we would-some- 
times get the spinner or the weaver and sometimes we 
wouldn't get anything as a result of the training. Re ently, 
however, we have gone into this very extensive program of 
training as set. up by the War Production Board. We have 
gone into the job instructor training with the idea of using 
this course in a practical way in the training of our em- 
ployees, and while it may not be a sure-fire method we do 
believe that it is a pretty good method of tratning. 

| have in my hand a little card which ts put out as a sort 
of index to the job instructor training, and we call this 
card our ‘Bible,’ and in working with this training it just 
about amounts to that. On this little card, vest-pocket size, 
is outlined the instruction for carrying out this program of 
training. In our Bible,” as we call it, the first heading 
reads, How to Get Ready to Instruct, and under that tt sets 
out a time-table; then it goes to the next heading, How 
Much. Skill You Expect Him to Have and How Soon, 
which goes into the matter of a time-table. I think it is 
very important, for very frequently you have several men 
that you are training for different jobs, and in that way 
you can work out your schedules, setting up what you 
expect each man to be able to do at a given time, so ‘that 
you could depend upon having your doffers and spinners 
and what not at the right time. The next heading is, 
Break Down the. Job, and there you are instructed to list 
the principal steps and pick out key points. There are 
many key points for each of the several different jobs, and 
when you begin to get at the key points, of course that ts 
breaking down the job. We have taken the trouble to train 
our overseers and assistant overseers in a ten-hour course 
and we have had some spinners. women, who have taken 
the course. Whether the course of training will help them 
so that they will be able to train others we do not know 
but we do believe it will help them in the long run to get 
proper training across, and, anyway, we are sure that it will 
help them whether they ever train anybody or not. Other 
headings on this card are, Have Everything Ready—the 
Right Equipment, Materials and Supplies; Have the W ork 
Place Proper!) Arranged Just as the Worker Will Be Ex- 
pected to Keep It. 

Coming back to job breakdown, if you will refer to these 
sheets, which I have had passed out, you will notice that 
there is a set-up of a job breakdown in this training, a 
breakdown for putting up end on speeder. On this sheet 
we have listed the key points. This sheet, you might say, 
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is set up for instructors so when the instructor gets to his 


man he will not lose time instructing him. The first thing 


he says to the person who is learning it is, ‘start the frame 
slowly and stop when the flyer reaches correct position,” 
that coming under the heading of getting the flyer in cor- 
rect position. The next step is to unwind the roving, and the 
key point there is to pull off from 30 to 36 inches, holding 
the roving in the right hand, and then with left hand raise 
the bobbin and unwind with your left hand, getting. from 
30 to 36 inches off. Then the instructor goes on to putting 
in the twist; the key points are: one roll between palms in 
the same direction as twist in roving, hold under slight 
tension to avoid kinking, transfer to left hand at end of 
roll, 

The next step, number four, is threading flyer, and the 
operator who is learning is told to thread it through the 
barrel of the flyer from top to bottom and to wrap it twice 
around the presser, and the instructor explains why he is 
to wrap it two times around it, and another key point, right 
there, would be to take up the slack, and he would be told 
to be sure that the lug on the gear was securely in the slot 
at the bottom of bobbin. The next step would be to show 
the person who was learning how to thread the eye at the 
top of the flyer that it was to pass -back of the hub. Then 
the last step would be to twist up the end, and the key 
point there would be, extreme end of roving to film of 
fiber from rollers. Now, in setting out those headings and 
key points he has given a complete breakdown of the oper- 
ation of putting up end of a speeder, and you can see that 
you have a framework of instruction there to work on that 
is pretty thorough. 

Referring again to instructions on this little card, the 
phrase, materials and supplies, is very important. It is 
important to have the equipment, materials and supplies 
handy, otherwise when you start training the man some- 
body would have to be running from one end of the mill 
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to the other to get the necessary materials and supplies, SO 
you would be in a bad fix. 
Now, turning this little card over we find on the other 


side the heading “How to Instruct’’ and under that is given 


step one, ‘Prepare the Worker.” I would like for Mr. 
McDowell, from Roanoke Rapids, to tell us right now 
what he does in his mill when he is hiring new hands. 


Mr. McDoweELL: Well, suppose a man comes in and 
wants me to hire him and he says that he wants to be a 
frame hand. -The first question I ask him is whether. he 
lives in Roanoke Rapids, and if he says “Yes,” then I say, 
“I think I can use-you, and we will see,” and then I say to 
him, “Go over to that frame hand, right over there, tell 
him that I sent you over there and that I want you to Jearn 
how to run those frames and get familiar with the work 


going on in here.”” He goes on over to the frame hand, 


who doesn't pay- him much mind, and the new man says to 
the frame hand, “I don’t know much about this,’ and the 
frame hand will say to him,. “Just watch me and you will 
catch on.” So he hangs around that frame worker for two 
or three days, and usually he comes back to me and says, 
“You know, I am not catching on to that job very fast and 
I do not know whether I can run those frames or not.” 


Then I say to him, “Go on over there and stay with him a_ 


little: while longer.” And so the. next day that man 
stays out I put the new man on the frames and usually he 
gets along pretty well and is soon running them. I wonder 
how many of you fellows put on new hands in that way? 

Now, I would like for you, Mr. Marley, to tell me how 
you would do it, how you would go ahead under your step 
one that you have mentioned. 


Mr. Marvey: All right, I will speak of that. Under 


step one, “Prepare the Worker,” the first thing is to put 
your worker at ease. Of course, you have to do that in 
your own way. You try to find out what the man already 


Pictured above are some of those in attendance at the Southern Textile Association’s Eastern Carolina meeting. V. E. McDowell, 


new chairman of the division, is shown sixth from right. 
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knows about the job, and then the next thing is to get him 
interested in learning all that there is to be learned about 
the job. The next thing to do is to place your man in cor- 
rect position. Some jobs cannot be done by a left-handed 
man, I would say, and if a man was left-handed your in- 
structions would have to be given accordingly. 


Mr. McDoweELtL: In hiring a new winder hand and 
using step one you could get prepared for the job by find- 
ing out right then whether or not .he is right-handed or 
left-handed, couldn't you ? 


Mr. MARLEY: Yes, that’s right. Next on this card we 
get to step two, and under that it says present the operation, 
tell how, illustrate, and question carefully and patiently. 
Then it says, stress the key points, instruct clearly and com- 
pletely, taking everything up one point at a time but no 
more than he can master. Now, 1 consider that point of 
not giving him more than he can take care of as being very 
important. The next step on the card, three, says ‘ry out 
performance, test him by having him perform job and have 
him tell you how and show you, and have him explain the 
key points, ask questions and correct errors, and continue 
until you know that he knows. Then we come to step four, 
the follow-up: put him on his own, designate to whom he 
goes for help, correct frequently, encourage questions, gel 
him to look for key points as he progresses, taper off with 
coaching and close. If you give a fellow all of this instruc- 
tion and turn him loose and he doesn’t know where to go 
to ask questions then he may get in a jam and go to the 
wrong person, and that person will tell him something 
entirely different from what you want him to know about 
it, different from the way you want him to do it. 

Now, I know that what I have given you sounds very 
vague but I do believe that you will catch the idea from it 
and I believe that if you will get into the training you will 
use it in the training of all new employees and some old 
ones; sometimes I think the old ones need it worse than 
the new ones that come in; certainly I frequently find it 

- like that. As you may know, the Erwin Cotton Mills at 
Erwin and at Cooleemee have gone in for this training, too, 


and they have gone in for it over at Mr. McDowell's mill. 


at Roanoke Rapids, the Rosemary Mfg. Co. If there are any 
questions now Mr. McDowell and I will try to answer 
them. 


Different Methods 


A. W. Faris, Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham: On this job 
breakdown sheet that you have handed out, in regard to 
putting up the end on the speeder, do you think that in- 
struction about how to put in the twist is definite enough ? 
There is a big difference in the way the twist is put in by 
the different fellows. 


Mr. MARLEY: Just giving it the one roll between the 
palms, Mr. Faris, is just put in there under “key points” 
and it wasn’t intended to make it complete, I know that it 
isn't exactly plain, the way it is put there, but those key 
points are listed in there merely to remind the instructor 
what he wants to be sure to tell the fellow that he is in- 
structing. I know that he put it down there just to twist it 
the one time, but we know that the main thing is to put 
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‘down to make out a complete outline of how to get up the 


the twist in the roving so you can put the end of it through, 
so you can thread the flyer. 

Mr. Faris: We all know that they twist it up and I am 
thinking that clearer instruction ought to be there as to just 
how that end is to be twisted up, and at times it should be 
spliced and not twisted. 

Mr. MARLEY: We know that you are right, Mr. Faris, 
but that was just put in there as a key point and wasn't 
intended for full and complete instruction and it was not 
intended that he would go into all of the fine points on 
putting up the end. 


Speed of Training 


C. S. Tatum, Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh: I would like to 
ask Mr. McDowell a question. Do you find with this new 
training that you can train men quicker than you did with 
the old method ? . 


Mr. McDowELL: Yes, we can train them much quicker, 
can train them in 60 per cent of the length of time that it 
did take to do it. 


Mr. TatuM: Do you pay the people who do the train- 
ing for that work or do they do it on part time while they 
are running a job? 

Mr. McDowE Lt: I will tell you how we are doing it, § 
in just a minute. First, 1 want to speak of what Mr. Faris 
was trying to get at. Mr. Faris is right when he says that 
you ought to outline a definite way to get up an end of 
your speeder. There should be definite outlines made for 
any operation and right there is one of the strongest advan- 
tages of this training program. When the overseer sits 


end of a speeder, that one particular operation, he lists 
every detail, lists all the different steps, the pulling of the 
roving, if that is one of the steps in the operation, or he 
tells exactly how to twist the roving in the palms of your 
hands, and that you pull the roving off far enough so that 
when you do pull it up through the flyer you have enough | 
roving to take out practically all of the twist that you have 
put in it. In other words, he has a complete layout for that 
one particular operation. 

Now, to try to answer your question, Mr. Tatum. A 
frame hand is given this training and he follows the com- 
plete layout in the program of training, learns the proper 
way to put up an end on a speeder and follows right on § 
through on the training program, and then when we hire 
a new person, when that new person comes into the room 
he is put with that operator who has taken the training and 
that operator continues to run his regular job; in that way 
we do not have to hire any extra training person, but the 
new hand is put under the instruction of that particular 
operator and he, having learned the proper way to get up 
that end, he shows the new person exactly how to get up 
that end, shows him how to do it just as he, himself, does 
it. In that way this new person is going to get the details | 
of each separate operation, learns how to get that end up & 
quicker and better than it can be done any other way. Now, 
as each new person is taught how to do each operation just 
the same way sooner or later everybody in that room is 
going to be doing that one particular operation in that 
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One of the reasons why warps are sized is to in- 
crease their tensile strength, reducing tendency to 
break on the loom. 


Broken warps slow down production, so strength 
is an important quality. The added strength that a 
proper warp size compound can impart is measur- 
able on testing machines, such as are maintained in 
the Houghton Textile Research Laboratory. 


Tests reveal an increase in breaking strength in 
sized over unsized warps ranging from 15% to 
35%. The comparison made between the effect of 
Houghto-Size—Houghton’s Warp Size Compound— 


and competitive softeners, is a feature of our Warp 
Size Check-up Test. In nearly every instance 
Houghto-Sized warps showed higher breaking 
strength. 


It is essential, of course, to have elastic warps— 
combining strength with resilience for better wear- 
ability. The proper softener helps that quality, too. 


It assists in penetration of the size, makes the starch 


film pliable, smooth, less harsh. 


The Houghton Man seeks an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the merits of Houghto-Size, our concen- 
trated size now performing excellently in many 
mills. Are you ready? 


E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR COTTON WARPS 
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same way. | hope that that 


answers your question, Mr. 
Tatum. 


Mr. TATUM: Do you train the different Operators on all 
of your different shifts in this same training ? 


Mr. McDoweE LL: Yes, different ones are picked out and 
given the training and they train each new person that 
comes in. 


Mr. TATUM: And you do not pay the experienced man 
any extra money for the teaching? 


Mr. McDoweELL: No, sir, we do not. 


Mr. TATUM: How long does it take you to train a spin- 
ner or a doffer with this new system ? 


Mr. McDowELL: You will have to ask one of these 
spinners that question, I guess. 


Retaining Workers 


Mr. TATUM: About what percentage of the people that 
you hire and give this new system of training. stick with 
you and become good hands? 


Mr. McDoweELL: Well, I don't know that this new 
system has any direct effect upon hiring and keeping help. 
We still need more help. 


Mr. Tatum: I thought maybe that since they learned 
through this system. quicker that maybe they would be more 
apt to stick with you. 

Mr. McDowELL: As a matter of fact I believe that ts 
true, that they will. I think Mr. Ryals, who ts present, can 
answer that question further for you. He ts an instructor 
in this training program, too, at Rosemary. He did most all 
of the JI training, while I have been handling the job 
method taining, which follows that. 


B. F. RyaAvs, Rosemary Mfg. Co.: The person who ts 
taking the training is better satished when you put him 
with a person who knows what he is talking about, and 
therefore he takes more interest in the job. The overseer 
takes more interest, in the first place, in talking to the new 
man and explaining to him about the conditions in the 
room, and you have him more satisfied when he first starts 
to work. . People being dissatisfied is what causes them to 
leave, and the training program certainly helps a whole lot 
in satisfying them when they first go to work and it ts a 


purpose of the program to keep them in such a way that. 


they will be more satisfied. 


CHAIRMAN LONG: On the question of training new and 
old employees I have often heard it said that you cannot 
teach old dogs new tricks. When you have an employee who 
has been doing a certain thing in a certain way for 20 
years or so and yet you want him to do it in this different 
way, how do you go about that, Mr. McDowell ? 

Mr. McDoweELL: I will ask Mr. Ryals to answer that 
question, | 

CHAIRMAN Lonc: All right. How much trouble do you 
have, Mr. Ryals, in changing such old employees over to 
new methods, when they have been doing a certain thing 
in a certain way for 15 or 20 years, more or less? 
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Mr. Ryats: Well, I haven't gone into that on a large 
scale yet. I have been training new employees almost en- 
tirely. I do find that if you can prove to an old employee 
that he is doing the job the wrong way, why, very naturally 
then he is going to change to the correct way, I think. | 
remember how it was when I started taking this training. 
There was a fellow up there at the blackboard, the trainer, 
and I told him that I had been teaching people to do jobs 
for 20 years and he said that I had been teaching them the 
wrong way, not the correct way, but I had been learning 
the best way I could and had probably learned it about as 
good a way as any of them but this work just brought out 
so many things in me that I had not known how to get at 
before that I was surprised. When you take this training 
you learn how to get things out of yourself, learn how to 
work things out that you have never been able to work out 
before. 


CHAIRMAN LONG: That is the sort of thing I wanted to 
get at. 


MEMBER: The older employees can teach us many things 
but if you show the old employee that your method is 
right, that it is an improvement and makes the job easier, 
which in most cases increases his earnings, then you don’t 
have much trouble, for then you have convinced that fellow 
that the proper thing to do is to change to the new method. 


Mr. Faris: You can always find some people in your 
mill who are doing the job mighty near right and if you 
select that kind of a spinner, winder or frame hand then 
you haven't got much training to do. You can take. that 
sort of person and give them a training course and find 
that your work is half done before you begin and there are 
not many changes to be made in the method of doing it. 
After you have trained those persons then the newcomers 
can be trained. Certainly you are not going to get all of 
the spinners and doffers to change their methods of doing 
things when they have been doing it that way for 20 years, 
so the thing to do 1s to select the type of worker who is 
already doing the job just about right and give those per- 
sons the training. 

Mr. Marvry: That is the way we did it. The first 
thing we did was to go and select the best person to take 
the training, whether that person be a weaver or what not, 
and then that person instructed the employees that we put 
under him. 


Now, Mr. Tatum, you asked Mr. McDowell a question 
about paying instructors. We have a man who is instructor 
for weavers, whose job it is to train weavers, and that is 
the only job he does. That man trains the new weavers and 
we pay him for that. One of the first things we did was to 
send that man over to take this course so that he could 
train Our weavers. 


The Safety Element 


Now, coming back to the job breakdown. That is a 
matter of merely breaking down the job so you can put it 
across to the fellow that you are teaching. 

There is another side to this training and that is the 
safety side. This training has a direct effect upon the safety 
program in your mill, and when you have the job broken 
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“THE SECRET (8 IN THE LAP” 


The Bunglesome Laps 


Of Conventional 


Spinning Tape Are adn to Cause Spindle “Bumps” 


Resulting In 


Shorter Life — Uneven Spindle Speed — Uneven Yarn Twist 


Wear on Bolste 


ower Consumption 


SIDEBOTHAM’S SPINNING TAPE 


the Patented Lap 


|s the 


Same Thickness Thess 


Banishes Those Costly “Bumps”’ 
And Is Always In Contact With The Whorl 


More Than 200 Mills Are Enthusiastic Users of Sidebotham’s Spinning Tape 


TRY A ROLL IN YOUR OWN MILL 


Simply select a tape of correct length from one of your frames; 
cut it at any point except at Lap; roll it up and mail it to us 
with your trial order. Then 


COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 


Manufactured by John Sidebotham, Inc 


MADE IN THREE WEIGHTS AND ALL WIDTHS 


No. 2658—Regular 40-42 yards per tb. 
No. 3750—Medium 54-56 ” 
No. 3572—Thin 62-63 

(based on %” widths) 


Comes in rolls of continuous and uniform lengths. All laps 3”. 


WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATION 


. Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sold Exclusively By 


P.O. BOX 1297 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Representatives 


GEORGIA AND ALABAMA 
J. H. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Drive, Greenville, S$. C. 


NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
J. S. Fallow Co., 279 Union St., New Bedford, Mass. 
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down properly why then you have the worker doing it the 
safest way it can be done and, really, that is the idea of the 
whole thing. But, of course, you cannot leave the safety 
part of it there; you. have to go further. We have gone 
further, have set up under our safety director a definite 
plan of carrying on our safety program. We have an ad- 
visory safety committee and this is composed of a member 
of the executive management, the general manager of the 
plant, the production engineer and the safety personnel 
director. Under that we have a plant supervisory committee 
composed of the superintendents and overseers, the master 
mechanics and the electrical engineers. Under that we have 
an employee safety committee, which is composed of about 
ten members of the rank and file.of our departments. The 
safety director sits in on all of these meetings and co-ordi- 
nates the thing. We have found that it works very well. 
These plant employees safety committees make periodic 
inspections of the different departments and list the things 
that they find that might be hazards, and these things are 
discussed at our periodic meetings and particular attention 
.is given any lost-time accident that might have occurred 
during that particular preceding month. Minutes of the 
discussions at the meetings are passed on to the supervisory 
committee, which committee meets periodically and dis- 
cusses the items that the employees committee has written 
up so that they may see what is the best thing to do about 
it. We have an investigation made of even the smallest 
kind of an accident that we might have, and in that inves- 
tigation we call in a member of this employees safety com- 
mittee. In working with our safety program one of the hard- 
est things that we have encountered is that when we talk to 
a man about an accident or about a safety, program, the first 
thing he throws at us is “Well, you are just hatching up 
something else to get after me about,’’ and it has been 
pretty hard to put the safety program across. Now, I said 
that when we investigate an accident we have a member of 
the employee safety committee to come in, and we do that 


because we have found that if we have a fellow employee 


along when we make that investigation that it helps put 
across to the fellow involved that we are trying to help him 
and trying to help and benefit all of the employees when 
we are making an effort to avoid accidents. 

We use analysis sheets when making an investigation of 
an accident. We try to get at exactly what unsafe act was 


committed which caused the accident and then we try to 


arrive at some solution of the problem so as to keep that 
accident from happening again, for we know that it cer- 
tainly can happen again if it has happened once, and we 
are out to prevent it from happening the second time. 


Helping the Safety Program 


CHAIRMAN LONG: Mr. Marley, when you give them this 
training on the best job method and get them all doing it 
the right way, the same way, doesn’t that tie in very nicely 
with your safety program? 

Mr. Marvey: Yes, sir, and that is the point that | 
meant to bring out when I began on this job breakdown 
business. If the job breakdown is made properly and the 
proper instructions are given then you have taught not only 
what is supposed to be the best method but you have also 
taught the safe way of doing the job. 
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CHAIRMAN LONG: That should materially reduce the 
number of accidents and that is really the ideal that you 
are shooting at anyway, isn’t it, Mr. McDowell ? 

Mr. MCDOWELL: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN LONG: Then such training should lessen the 
load of the safety committee. Isn't that right, Mr. Marley ? 

Mr. Martey: Yes, sir, it does that all right. 


Selling the Idea 


M. R. HARDEN, Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham: It might 
well be that we are missing one of the most important parts 
of this job training and safety program, and I want to 
speak of it. When our safety engineer began this whole 
program he first sold the idea to the workers: The psycho- 
logical effect of the thing is very important. It is somewhat 
like the person who takes a patent medicine and who gets 
well and who probably got well through faith, whereas if 
a good doctor had given that person a good prescription he 
wouldn't even have taken the medicine simply. because he 
didn't have any faith in it, and so it ts with this safety 
program, this training. Our safety engineer, as I said, first 
sold this whole program to the workers, and the basis on 
which he sold it to them. was that if they learned how to 
do their work the best way they would not only get better 
results but would get more results, which means more 
money; if it were framing they would get more hangs and 
so forth. He sold them on the idea that it was the most 
efficient way to do it, that they could do the work faster, 
turning out more work and getting more money, and that 
argument appeals to most everybody. Someone made a re- 
mark about that here. He also pointed out that if you do 
the work the right way you are doing it the safe way and ' 
then you are not going to get hurt running your machine, 
not going to suffer from injury, and pointed out that maybe 
they were doing many things that were not safe, told them 
that he would teach them a safer way to do. it. Now, | 
think that was most important, to sell them on the idea to 
begin with, and the workers should be sold on the whole 
program through a series of meetings with the various 
workers. After he had presented it to the workers in this 
way they, to a surprising degree, expressed a willingness to 
go through with the program and that was done before any 
of the other program was begun, and then as the program 


began to unfold a large majority of the workers were in a 


receptive state of mind with respect to the whole thing, 
and then having placed the workers on the plant inspection 
committee and also on the tarining work, they saw the ad- 
vantage and took it up from there. 

In connection with the description that was given here 
about training workers, we have a man who takes the new 
employee, for example, one who is going to become a 
weaver, and he starts training him and the first thing he 
does is to put this new employee at ease, he shows him 
where he may wash his hands, where to hang his coat and 
hat, and things of that sort, tells him about some of the 
things he will be interested in in that room in which he is 
going to work, tells him who to go to for further instruc- 
tion, if he needs it, that sort of thing. Then after that is 
done he gives the new person some of the step training, 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Minimum 


vibration 
saves 


Correct 
fluidity 
saves 
power! 


and multiply your 
savings many times! 


OUR SPINNING DEPARTMENT 
over half the power 
used in your mill. Savings in power 
here—at each individual spindle—mean 
more than anywhere else. For they 
are multiplied many times. 


Many mills, realizing this, have made 
exhaustive studies of spindle oils. Time 
after time, when this has been done, 
Gargoyle Velocite Oils proved far su- 
perior to others. 3 


These quick-acting oils distribute 
instantly through small clearances. 
Their strong films_resist rupture and 
reduce running friction. Yes, and they 
resist the formation of \gummy depos- 
its, which cause spindle drag. 


Get Gargoyle Velocite Oils in your 
spindles. Multiply your savings with 
reduced power consumption, lower | 
maintenance costs, improved produc- 
tion and lower lubrication costs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
Standard Oil of New York Div., White Star 
Div., Lubrite Div., Chicago Div., White Eagle 
Div., Wadhams. Div., Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., General Petroleum Corp. of California. 


\ / 


Lubricants 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


mai. vy 
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GREENVILLE, S. C.—Directors of Judson Mills, meeting 
recently, declared a quarterly dividend on Class “A” stock 
in the amount of $1.75 a share plus accrued interest. The 
dividend is payable April 1 to stockholders .of record 
March 2. 


AMPTHILL, VA.——-The National Security Award has been 
presented to the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co: plant at 
Ampthill. May. M. P. Fletcher, representing the third 
civilian defense séction af the Third Service Command, 
made the award, which was accepted by George E. Mc- 
Clellan, plant manager. The award, the fourth to be made 
in Virginia, is in recognition of the plant's outstanding 
program for protection — fires, sabotage and air raids. 

HARDEN, N. C.—R.S. eine of Charlotte, 
sold his interest in the 8 


N. = has 
Harden Mfg. Co. to D. R. LaFar of 
Gastonia, N. C., and has resigned as president of the con- 
cern. Mr. LaFar oy his brother, Lieut. (j.g.) Dan S. La- 
Far of Rock Hill. , have purchased the building of the 
former Red “hg saa. near Rock Hill. The. Rock Hill 
plant, to be known as the No. Two mill of Harden Mfg. 
Co., will be equipped with second-hand machinery. Cards 
have been secured from St. Pauls (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 
The plant, idle for some 15 years, will be repaired along 


with houses*in the mill village. Between 100 and 150 


workers will be employed in the manufacture of combed’ 


marino yarns for government hosiery contracts. 


Operations 
will be continued after the war. 


News from the “E’ Front 


For its outstanding effort in dyeing and finishing 
textiles used by the armed North Carolina 
Finishing Co, of Salisbury has received the Army- 
Navy E” award. Presentation of the pennant was 
made this month by Col. Thomas W. Jones, director 
of procurement for the Philadelphia (Pa.) Quarter- 
master Depot. 


forces. 


Other recent activity includes notifica- 
Piedmont Cotton Mills. that the 
company has won a star for its “E” flag, first pre- 
sented last July 27; notification to the Du Pont Co. 
that its three nylon plants at Martinsville, Va., Sea- 
ford and W ilmington, Del., 
second notification to the Jeffersonville 
(Ind.) Quartermaster Depot that this Army purchas- 
ing center may now add a second service star; 
notification, to the Bristol Co. of Waterbury, Conn., 
manufacturers of industrial control instruments and 
mill supplies, that the firm may now display a star 
on its pennant. 


Egan, Ga., 


have been granted their 
Stars: 


and 


As previously noted. Firestone Cotton Mills. Inc.. 


at Gastonia. N. C.. 


is scheduled to receive an “‘E”’ 


flag. Presentation ceremonies will be held March 21. 


DANVILLE, VA 
Inc 
taxes. 


—Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 
., paid to the Government last year $5,620,000 in 
it is revealed in the annual statement received re- 
cently by shareholders. It was the largest tax bill in the 
company's history. The gross profits during the year were 
$7,669,275.46. But the tax bill and the setting aside of 
half a million dollars for contingencies left the textile cor- 
poration a net profit of $1,465,334.22. 
further shows 


The balance sheet 
assets and liabilities of $34,656,385.16. Cash 
on hand is represented as $1,060,047.89 and inventories at 
$11,414,732 and three million dollars in Treasury certifi- 
cates. The stockholders were told in-a special note by the 
auditors that a substantial part of the company’s production 
has been on government order 
ject to renegotiation. 


contracts which are sub- 
A return of $119,700 as the result of 
renegotiation has been determined tentatively. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Kilby Cotton Mills, a part of the 
Alabama State Prison. produced over 15,000,000 yards of 
chambray cloth during the recently completed fiscal year. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


Employees of the Waynesboro 
plant of E. 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. completed three 
million man hours without major injury, and thereby qual- 
ified for the company's president's award. This record rep- 
resents a total of 229 days without a time-losing injury and 
follows the winning of the general manager's safety award 
last Dec. 17. Workers are now aiming at the board of 
directors’ award, which requires five million exposure 
hours, or a total of 595 days for the local plant. The plant 
qualified for the board of directors’ award on March 17 
last year. 


CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 


-A site near Chattanooga is be- 
ing considered by E. 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. as the 
location of a post-war nylon yarn plant, E. K. Gladdings, 
manager of the company’s nylon division, has announced. 
Final action will depend on numerous matters still to be 
worked out, he said. “Options have been obtained on tracts 
of land on the north side of the Tennessee River northeast 
of Chattanooga, below the TVA Chickamauga Dam power 
project,’ Mr. Gladdings stated, ‘'so that engineering sur- 
veys of the ground could be made. The location has been 
plotted on two-foot contours; core borings have been made 
to determine foundation conditions, and the property other- 
wise evaluated from the standpoint of general suiability for 
the purpose. The Du Pont Co. is planning to enter upon 
its long-range program for increasing production of nylon 
yarn as soon as general conditions permit. The contem- 
plated new plant is part of this program. The purpose of 
considering a site at this time is to have one available so 
that no time will be lost when the conditions are such that 
construction. can proceed. The proposed pl ant would be 
initially comparable in size to the company’s existing nylon 
unit at Martinsville, Va., and would employ in the begin- 
ning about 1,000 people.” 
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Model Q-3. Capacity 2,000 Ibs. tensile. For testing duck, 
webbing, shroud cords, twine, etc. Extra heavy construction to 
stand up under ‘round-the-clock production testing. 


HENRY | SCOTT (() 115 Blackstone St. 

UU. Providence, R. I. 

SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 

_ REPRESENTATIVE JOHN KLINGK AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


lo 
speed 


production 
and 
victory 


The 60 models of *Scott Testers offer 
textile mills a wide variety of machines to 
speed purchasing, research and produc- 
tion. “World-Standard” equipment for 
tensile, hysteresis, flexing, burst, twist, 
crepeage, etc., in capacities from single 
hair to | ton. 


76 YEARS OF 

SERVICE TO 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN - HALL 


285 Madison Avé., New York 17, WN. Y. 
1011 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


Leaky atomizers are nof reliable. They 


fritter away your expensive com- 
pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
places not easily found; places you 
are not looking for. 


Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


‘leaks'’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 
in comes out where it is supposed to. 
The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 
with the diaphragm) is efficient. ... 
Stays so. 


earlier Turbo models. 


Parks-Cramer Company — 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mase. Charlotte, N. C. 
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C. C. Hope is now superintendent of the 
Woodlawn Mill of American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., Belmont, N. C. He 
H. F. Hogue, who has been put in charge 
of the company's plant at Whitnel, N. C. 


succeeds 


John C. Turner, Southern sales represen- 
tative for Chas. Bond Co., has opened an 
office in the Wellhouse Building at 991, 
Walton Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


less B. Tatum, athletic. officer of . the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Quartermaster Depot, 
has been promoted to the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. Lieutenant Tatum is a graduate of 
the textile school at North Carolina State 
College. 


Edward C. Hartnett, production manager 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., was 
recently inducted into the Navy. 


Joseph Urow is now the buyer for Albe- 
marle Weaving Co., Inc., Charlottesville, 
Va., succeeding M. G. Lupold, who is now 
a member of the armed forces. | 


Edmund B. Gregory, the Army's quarter- 
master general, has been nominated by 
President Roosevelt for the rank of mayjor- 
general. 


John A. Moore, IJr., son of the treasurer 
of Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has béen 
advanced to the rank of captain, Army Air 
Forces, at Kearns, Utah. Captain Moore 
graduated from the University of North 
Carolina in 1939 and the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1941. Upon entering the 
Army in 1941 he was sent to Eglin Field, 
Fla.. and graduated from officer candidate 
school at Miami Beach, Fla., in June, 1942. 
He was assigned to his present post the 
following month. 


William H: Brown, secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Viscose Corp., has 


been elected a director of the Corn Ex- 


change National Bank & Trust Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Schwarzler 
appointed 


Charles 
has. been 
manager of the ex- 
port department of the 
Foxboro ( Mass.) Co.., 
succeeding Henry 
Moelter, who died in 
January following a 
brief illness. Mr. 
Schwarzler, formerly 
of he com- 
promo- 

tion department, is° a 
trained engineer with ten years experience 
in the application, promotion and sale of 
Foxboro 


sumed his new duties, to which he brings 


manager 


Charles Schwarzier 


pany s sales 


instruments. He has already as- 


a background of varied and useful experi- 
ence 
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PERSONAL 


C. E. Sumrall has become superintendgnt 
of McCallum & Robinson, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., sacceeding W. J. Bond, 
signed to enter the Navy. 


who re- 


Lake E. Terrell, Jr., former superintend- 
ent of Best Mfg. Co. at Gainesville, Ga., 
has been promoted by the Army to the rank 
of major. Major Terrell, a graduate of 
Clemson College, 1s now stationed at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Dr. R. Max Goepp, Jr., has. been ap- 
pointed director of organic research for the 
industrial chemicals department of Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. He will be 
responsible for the company’s pioneering 
research in this field. 


Robert William Keleher has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the cotton and 
rayon division of Pacific Mills, according 
to an announcement from New York City. 
He has been connected with the company 
since 1940... 


George A. Sloan, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc., from 1929 to 
1935, has been elected a member: of. the 
finance committee of United States Steel 


Corp. 


Leroy Springs, son of Col. Elliott White 
Springs, president of Springs Cotton Mills, 
recently received his second lieutenant’s 
commission as an Army Air: Forces pilot at 
Spence Field, Moultrie, Ga. He follows in 
the tootsteps of his father, who was a 
fighter pilot in the last war and also saw 


military service in the early part of the cur- - 


rent war. Colonel Springs and W. J. Ve- 
reen, president of Moultrie Cotton Mills, 
were present when Lieutenant Springs re- 
ceived his wings. 


A. B. Brown, for the past year overseer 
of carding, spinning, twisting and winding 
at Harden (N. C.) Mfg. Co., has resigned 
to become superintendent of Mayo (S. C.) 
Mills, Inc. 


Miss Virginia Jewell, style consultant for 
the .Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., was mar- 
ried recently in Spartanburg, S. C., to Ser- 
geant C. Hedrick Stickrod of Camp Seibert, 
Ala. 


Brig.-Gen. Guy I. Rowe has become com- 
manding officer of the Jeffersonville (Ind. ) 
Quartermaster Depot, succeeding Brig.-Gen. 
Allen Kimball, who has been transferred 
to overseas duty. The n@w depot chief was 
formerly.in charge of the Quartermaster 
Replacement Training Center at Camp Lee, 
Va. General Kimball has been command- 
ing officer at Jeffersqnville since April 18, 
1942, and has become well known in the 
Southern textile industry for his participa- 
tion in various Army-Navy “E” 
grams. 


award pro- 


Miss Eleanor Taylor has been elected as 
sistant vice-president of Chatham Mfg. Co.. 
Elkin, N. C., by the company’s board of 
directors. She has been associated with the 
firm since 1927 as secretary to A. L. But 
ler, vice-president. and acting president dur 
ing the absence of Lieut-Comdr. Thurmond 
Chatham, on duty with the Navy. 


W. M. McLaurine, secretary and treas. 
urer, and Hugh Comer, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associa 
tion, will be among the speakers at a Tex 
tile Square Club dinner March 23 at New 
York City honoring Brig.-Gen. Roland 
Walsh of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Quarter 
master Depot. 


W. Ray Bell has been re-elected presi 
dent of the Association of Cotton Textil 
Merchants of New York. At a meeting 
this month directors also re-elected Saul F 
Dribben of Cone Export & Commission 
Co. as vice-president and Charles A.. Sweet 
of Wellington Sears Co. as treasurér, Ti 
serve: with these officers as an executiv: 
committee were named Floyd W. Jefferson, 
Sr., of Iselin- Jefferson Co., Gerrish.H. Mil 
liken of Deering Milliken & Co., Inc., and 
Frederic A. Williams of Cannon Mills, Inc 


Herman Cone, president of Proximity 
Mfg. Co. and Revolution Cotton Mills a: 
Greensboro, N. C., has been named to th: 
National Cotton Council's committee t 
work with government officials in a study 
of international trade possibilities for cot 
ton after the war. 


Commander Roger W. Cutler, head ot 
the Boston, Mass.. firm which bears hi 
name, was featured in a recent Associated 
Press story concerning naval action in th 
Southwest Pacific.. The story told of va 
rious actions Commander Cutler had ex 
perienced as captain of a large landing 


ship. 


Marion Wright of Woodruff, S. 
now an efhciency accountant at Riverside & 


Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc.. Danville. Va 


George W. Fraker, who recently resign 
ed as vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York, was praised recentl 
by Dr. William P. Jacobs, executive vice 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers As 
sociation of South Carolina, in an articl: 
which appeared in the Greenwood (S. C.) 
Plain Dealer. The article noted Mr. Fra 
ker's many contributions to the progress o! 
textile manufacturing in the South. 


Ensign John P. Maguire, Jr., has return 
ed to duty at his base in Atlanta, Ga., afte: 
recovering from injuries received in a ré 
cent plane crash. His father, president 0! 
John P. Maguire & Co., Inc., reports tha 
the naval flier was not seriously injured. 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 10 LOCK THE B ARN 
THE HORSE 15 STOLEN! 


Sou. Representative 


the jamese.tavitorn WOOL COMPANY 


put Telephone 3-3692 


ar. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 
We’ ot your SIZE! 7 
= 
si XC e SEYCO size films are YOU CAN DO : 
ex- more pliable and elastic, 
lew | resulting. in better weay- JUST THIS IN F 
and ing. Try SEYCO and see 7 
ter for yourself. Y UR MI L L 
° BY USING... 
SIZING ... PENETRANTS ... ALKALIS ... 
SOFTENERS ... SHUTTLE DRESSING A S W 0 R T 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 
100 
ALE CHEMICALS 
TEX ATLANTA S 
7148 RICE 
Mil 
vi W HEN the results of poor carding appear is not the 
Inc time to take precautions. NOW, BEFORE serious trouble 
| arises, call on Ashworth’s staff of practical card men. 
am Without charge, they'll make a complete survey of all 
] clothing, chains, bearings and other wearing parts and 


will give you a complete report of their findings. This 
will enable you to locate the trouble making sources and 
eliminate them. You can depend on conservative recom- 
mendations as Ashworth card men propose only essential 
card repairs, Furthermore these repairs are planned so 


| that they can be budgeted over a period of years if you 
so desire. 

ATCC 

th Ashworth’s 3 factories,-6 repair shops and 7 distributing 
va points assure uninterrupted supply, prompt repairs and 
ex ready availability, which means, complete card clothing 
ling satisfaction. 

: ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Division 
a AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING COMPANY 
DALLASTI (Textile Supply Co.) 

AS *Factor 
y Repair Shop 
le QUALITY {Distributing Point 
Fr UNIFORMITY 
0 


17s & SERVICE ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING 
a. PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
ates Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types 
CLI NITON PANY of Napping Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Cloth- 
tol § ing for Special Purposes + Lickerin Wire and Garnet 


Wire + Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire + Lickerins 


d. CLINTON. EOWA and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Specialists and Leaders in designing and Manufacturing 


Equipment for making and handling of Warps 
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ETIN 


and L-99 


as explained by officials of — 
the War Production Board 


YOVERNMENT and industry officials met at 

A Charlotte, N. C., Feb. 25 to discuss the many 
aspects of War Production Board orders M-317 and 
L-99. Much confusion has been caused by the two 
regulations, and as a result the textile division of the 
War Production Board decided to call this meeting 
in an effort to clear up any questions about opera- 
tions under the two orders. It has been the only 
meeting of its kind held so far. | 


Representing the War Production Board were J. 


_M. Withrow, head of the cotton fabrics branch; Ed- 


win Brower, chief, and J. Bruce McCullough, deputy 
chief, of the cotton yarns branch; Sidney Jarcho of 
the board’s legal division; D. Leon Williams, 
regional WPB priorities manager of Atlanta, Ga.; 
and Arthur Black, priorities manager of the WPB 
Charlotte office. Mr. Williams and Mr. Black were 
in charge of organizing the meeting, which took 
place at the Charlotte Hotel. 


The Audience 


TEXTILE BULLETIN @ March 15, 1944 


Left to Right: BLACK, WILLIAMS, JARCO 
McCULLOUGH, WITHROW and BROWER 


The Officials: 


Industry representatives from 11 states attended the 
meeting. Nearly every textile industry trade associa- 
tion had one or more officials at hand. A majority 
of Southern cotton mills as well as Eastern selling 


agencies were represented. 


Reaction from the conference was varied. Some 
members of the audience were satisfied with the in- 
formation presented; others were obviously dis- 
pleased. However, the editors of TEXTILE BULLETIN 
believe that a thorough reading of the stenographic 
report taken at both morning and afternoon sessions 
will be beneficial. It is likely that details which were 
not absorbed at the meeting may be found in this 
exclusive abstract. The stenographic report begins 
on the page following. 
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— MORNING SESSION — 


Mr. Biack: We are delighted to have 
such a representative group of texule in- 
dustry present, and we feel that we are very 
fortunate in having these men from Wash- 
ington here to discuss Conservation Order 
M-317. I feel sure that most of you gen- 
tlemen have a great many questions to ask. 

Two weeks ago !, representing the Char- 
lotte office, went to Washington with Mr. 
Williams, our regional priorities 
manager, in an attempt to such a 
In fact, we wanted a 
series of. meetings through the South. We 
were not able to secure that, because of the 
manpower situation in Washington, — but, 


Leon 
secur©re 
conterence as this. 


very fortunately, we were able to arrange 
for this meeting. Fwo weeks from the time 
we were there we were able to arrange for 
this meeting in Charlotte, and we are very 
glad to have you here. 

[I do not know. how. long this meetmg 
will will cut all 
and get down to business at once. Prior to 


last, but we formalities 
the discussion of M-317, however, I wish 
to introduce Mr. D. Leon Willams, man- 
ager of the regional priorities department 
of the War Production. Board. 

D. LEON WILLIAMS, manager, regional 
Production 
Boatd: Mr. Black, ladies and gentlemen: 

As Mr. Black has told you, this meeting 
was called at the request of the Charlotte 
ofiice of the War Production Board. We in 
this region are conscious of your problems. 


We are also conscious of the problems of 
the textile division in Washington, and we 
hope before the end of the day we shall 
have been successful in helping you solve 
some of your problems of the present time 

Mr. BLack: Without any further cere. 
mony we will proceed to the discussion of 
M-317. 

I have a great deal of pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you a gentleman who, in turn, 
will introduce his staff—Mr. J... W. With- 


row, chiet of the cotton fabrics branch, 


War Production Board, Washington. Mr. 
Withrow will act as chairman. 
J. M. WItTHROW, chief, n tabrics 


COLO 
branch, ar Productt Board. W as bin g- 


ton: Thank you, Mr. Black. 


WPB Has Problems, Too 
I join with Mr, Black and Mr. Williams 


in expressing our very great appreciation 
of your coming here today. We appreciate 
your presence because we realize that you 
have come not from a selfish interest at all 
but from 
understanding of this particular order and 
of the rules and regulations we, in Wash- 
ington, are obliged to issue, so that, with 


a sincere desire to have a clearer 


that clearer understanding, you. can proceed 
us in 
Unfortunately, we can- 
not get away from Washington as much as 
we should like 
if our work there were not of. such a nature 
that we are 


to operate under them and support 


carrying them out. 


It would be very helpful 


tied down with desk work and 
conferences and meetings but could spend 
more time out in the various offices of the 
War Production Board and explain to them 
what we are trying to do and explain to 
what we are trying to do. 

Before we go further I want to introduce 
Mr. Sidney Jarcho, attorney for the textile 


industry 
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division; Mr. Edwin N. Brower, chief of 
the cotton yarn branch; and Mr. J. Bruce 
McCullough, who is deputy chiet of. the 
cotton yarn branch. | 

[ should like to make my remarks very 
brief, and they will not be directly concern- 
ing M-317. First I wish to speak of our 
policy. I say perhaps I had 
better make it clear that I am speaking of 
the policy of the textile division of the 
War Production Board. This has been a 
policy which has grown out of the fact that 
the men who comprise that division are all 
men from the cotton textile industry and, | 
think, reasonably familiar with. its prob- 
lems. We early adopted, in the very be- 
ginning, the policy that we do not want to 
sit up there in Washington and draw reg- 
ulations that would interfere with the nor- 
We did not want, 
We 
and, 
on the part of some, 
is reasonably broad, it is not ade- 


our policy 


mal course of business. 


run the cotton mulls. 


that we afe a 


to attempt tO 


realize small group; 
while our knowledge 
at least 

quate to permit us to attempt to 
We merely want reason- 
We realize that 


you can operate the mills much better than 


Operate 
the cotton mulls. 
able regulations of them. 


we could, and therefore we have endeavor- 
ed to keep our regulations.to a minimum 
and to leave you as unrestricted as. possible. 


Trying To Be Helpful 


’ We are here today to discuss an order, 
and in that connection I should like to say 
that we dislike the word “order.” It is, in 
our minds, a We like to say 
that we issue some general directions which 


We believe will he of assistance and benefit 
to. the industry. We 
what the industry is doing, what types of 


are in position to see 


goods are produced, what the military de- 
mands We. are in the unfortunate 
position, I might say, where we get the 


are, 


complete picture, and it is our job to get 
the goods in the channel in which they 
should go. I hope you will recognize that 
fact and realize that we .are not trying to 
regulate you, not trying to order you, but 
merely trying to guide and be of assistance. 

Perhaps the best way to- approach this 
would be to outline briefly the history of 
priorities in the War Production Board. 
That is a pretty big order, but I think may- 
be I can cover it im a few.words. You will 
recall that in the OPM days, before Pearl 
Harbor and immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor, before we became WPB, the system of 
Now, in a field 
of rélative plenty, priorities merely meant 


priorities instituted. 


that goods were channeled, from the ‘stand- 
point of time and out of an abundance of 
goods, to where they were needed; and the 
system worked faitly well. was- early 
recognized, in the, War Production Board, 
that the system would not work where 
goods were scarce. Where demand largely 
exceeded supply some other system was nec- 
tried. There 
That 
Situation on 


Various schemes were 
PRP on metals. tried 
The textiles 
On the whole, they were 
We still 


cling to the priorities system, although sub- 


essa©ry. 

was the 
and 
seemed different. 


was 
discarded. 
available in relative abundance. 


ject to. more stringent control. 
ur first objective. of course. Was to set 


up priorities for the military requirements. 
This war differs very much trom the last, 
as probably most of you can remember. | 
can remember making burlap bags in vast 
quantities in the last war. But early in 
this war we were cut off from burlap—cut 
off from India and from our supply of bur- 
lap: That made a-big problem. Our nor- 
mal imports of burlap were a million tons 
a year. Burlap isa necessity, as you all 
Vast quantities are used for bags 
for packing food. No other fiber could 
supplant burlap. We were obliged to take 
immediate and shoot in ‘a priority 
order, giving that use preference. That was 
the first preference given, outside of mill- 
tary preferences. That was followed by a 
so-called limitation order, L-99. with which 
you are all familiar. L-99. in its original 
phase, as I think most of you will recall, 


realize. 


steps 


attempted to convert and did convert large 
numbers. of looms from fabrics less essen: 
tial to the production of bags. 

No sooner did we get through with bags 
Cotton 
War goods 
could not be turned out without cotton. So 
No. 2 came up. Then we, got 
rolling along. As goods were channeled to 
military usés and essential industrial uses, 
shortages developed and had to be taken 
Littke by little there grew up this 
vast quantity of cotton fabrics which had 
to be covered by preference ratings. That 
has grown from a relatively small. percent- 
age of our total production to something 
approximating 60 per cent of our produc- 
tion, leaving about 40 per cent which goes 
on non-priority orders. We look with con 
siderable apprehension on that growth of 
priority 


than larger problems. came along. 
is used in every war plant. 


Preterence 


care of. 


demand for 
textiles is so broad and is so huge that we 
could not possibly cover all the essential 
uses; and if we did cover all the essential 
uses there would simply be no cotton tex- 
tiles for many uses which we might not. b« 


orders, because the 


able to call, under those conditions, essen- 
tial but which do carry a very great essen- 
tiality. It make any differenc« 
what: cotton textiles are used for, by and 
large most of them go for uses which are 
esséntial; and it has been our policy. not to 
declare that this is not essential or that is 
and that this not be 
made of cotton fabrics. It has been done in 
a few rare instances; but I think, by and 
large, only two per cent of all that is pro 
duced goes into uses which we could not 


does not 


not essential must 


consider absolutely essential in every re 
spect, If not, they bear some degree ol 
essentiality. Therefore, we have endeavored 
to avoid being restrictive. 


Cotton Purchasing Policy 


The military purchasing policy on cotton 
textiles is difterent from. that on other 
things. After all, there were ships, guns, 
tanks, planes to be made. We did not have 
the facilities in this country. (I know this 
is all very basic stuff, but I think it Jeads 
up to M-317.) All right; we had to con- 
vert automobile plants to the manufacture 
of tanks and planes. The Government hac 
to go in and spend vast quantities of 
Plants were built, and men. wer 
drafted from other industries. The militar) 


money. 
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necessarily had to put all its power behind 


the securing of those articles of war. There 
was not the same need for the manufacture 
of cotton textiles. After all, they flow 
from the spindles and the looms. There 
they were; when the military needed them 
they bought them. When they did not need 
them they slacked off. But, unfortunately, 
we have come to the point where the mili- 
tary demands are on the increase. We are 
waging, at the present time, an. offensive 
war in the Pacific, .That calls for larger 
and larger quantities of cotton textiles. The 
offensive war in Europe, although on a 
large scale today, we tealize will be on a 
much larger scale. The military will re- 
quire much larger quantities of cotton tex- 
tiles, and the Supply is dropping off. 


Supply and Demand 


That brings us up to the question of 
supply and demand. The supply of cotton 
textiles, as you know, was materially. in- 
creased, It was not increased with addi- 
tional machinery; it was increased by the 
drive of American cotton manufacturer to 
produce, namely, by operating longer hours. 
It is not possible today to maintain that 
rate, the high rate obtained in 1942, when 
we produced approximately 12 _ billion 
vards. (Mr. Brower can tell you how much 
yarn.) That has dropped off today to a 
ten-billion-yard rate. The loss of two bil- 
lion yards a year means. a very serious prob- 
lem to us. The military demands are still 
on the increase. The demand for “bags is 
still on the increase, because we have to 
ship so much across the water, both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. That demands 
heavier fabric. The industrial demand has 
not dropped off. Despite the feeling of 
many of our citizens and certainly the 
rumors of many columnists, .the’ demands 
tor goods, for cotton goods, tO be shipped 
abroad for Lend-Lease purposes, rehabilita- 
tion, and economic warfare are essential. | 
believe if you could be in Washington and 
see what those demands are and why they 
are needed and how interested the :ilitary 
is in seeing them fulfilled you would real- 
ize the necessary drain on our supplies. 
We are endeavoring to keep that down to 
the lowest possible point so that tater, if 
the military demands slack off, we can 
pour more in there if necessary. 

The increase in demand has not. been 
great. It has been accentuated in the pub- 
lic mind by. Order M-317. Actually, in 
percentage, it is not great. 

Our demand and supply picture was defl- 
nitely out of balance. It means we are short 
of goods for our normal uses. It. méans 
that the civilian 4s going to £o short, the 
retailer and the wholesaler, ‘the manufac- 
turer who uses cotton goods, the weaver 
who wants to buy: cotton yarn. There is 
going to be a shortage. I do not want to 
predict a dire shortage. It 1s considered an 
unwise public statement to say we are short 
of goods and going to be short, but I con- 
sider it an insult to the average business 


‘Man not to state the facts.. The shortage, 


however, is not a severe shortage and is 
not going to be severe. It simply means 
we are not going to have the abundance of 
goods that we have had in this country for 
years. It simply means that in time of war 
we have to be a little easy in our demands; 
we have to get along with somewhat less. 
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I do not say it is going to be materially 
less, but it is going to be less; and if we 
attempt to go on with businéss as usual, 
trying to obtain all the goods we can at 
the expense of the other fellow, we are 
never going to make out; and if we do 
that it is going to call for far more strin- 
gent regulation than has ever been attempt- 


‘ed in Washington. We know there is a 


definite shortage of all goods today. M-317 
is not the cause; it is the result. We could 
not issue a piece of paper and produce a 
shortage. All M-317 does is to try and 
channel those goods where they are most 
needed. By and large, we' will try to reduce 
the number of ratings, because we Believe 
the more goods we can leave free, to be 
distributed in notmal channels by the peo- 
ple best fitted to distribute them, the more 
effective it. will be—far more effective than 
any regulation from Washington which at- 
tempts. to say where every yard of cotton 
cloth or where every pound of cotton yarn 
should go. 

Mr. Jarcho will really get down to talk- 
ing to you about M-317. I thank you very 
much. 

SIDNEY JARCHO, attorney, textile divi- 
War Production Board, Washington, 
D. C.: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am happy to be here, and I hope 
that our presence will help you and that 
you will feel it was worth your trouble 
and Washington's trouble to come to this 
conference. | 

I am sure you realize that these horrible 
and formidable papers that are sent to you 
from Washington are not sent to you just 
to make life miserable. The people who 
work on them are practical business men, 
practical professional men, who have made 
their mark outside of Washington; and any 
of you could be doing the same _ thing. 
Some of the ideas that have to be express- 
ed are, of themselves, not complicated. 
Many. of the things we do are artificial and. 
unnatural; we are sure they will not be 
permanent, and you just cannot state them 
in a natural and simple way. Many others 
which are natural cannot be described in a 
simple way. Take the simple operation. of 
tying a necktie. If you should try to set 
down rules for doing it they would be 
very complicated. 


Purpose of M-317 


M-317 was devised to ease the situation. 
In order to get the proper focus I should 
like to discuss Priorities Regulation 
as we call it, Pri-Reg 1. The basic thing 
in it 1s this simple statement: “944.2 Com- 
pulsory acceptance of defense or other rated 
orders. Defense orders and all other orders 
bearing preference ratings must be accepted 
and filled in preference to any other con- 
tracts or orders.”’ 

There are some exceptions. 

It is under that provision that most peo- 
ple, and everyone in the textile industry, 
has been operating; and everyone has been 
completely vulnerable—100 per cent subject 
to the obligation to accept rated orders. It 
has not always been done. The effect was 
that you had some mills that were carrying 
more than their load of rated business and 
others, for some reason, were not doing 
any. M-317 was designed to equalize and, 
in that way, lighten the burden of ratings. 
It came out in December, and I am sure 


you have studied it. It is made up of two 
types of schedules. One is the preference 
rating schedules, which give specific ratings 
from AA-1 down to AA-5, starting on page 
three of the printed order. Basically, those 
schedules give ratings to specific types of 
individuals to get the named goods, to be 
used only for specific purposes. That does 
not mean that those goods cannot, so far as 
the order is concerned, be obtained without 
ratings. It simply means that ratings are 
given only to those persons for those goods 
tor those purposes. The same person can 
get other goods for those purposes without 
the rating or can get those goods for other 
purposes without the rating, and persons 
who are not mentioned at all are not nec- 


-essarily frozén out, It merely means that 


this order does not give them priority as- 
sistance. Many people have gotten the im- 
pression that, because they were not men- 
tioned in the order, the War Production 
Board forgot about them. That. is not so. 
This order does-not give any more ratings 
than were given before the order was. is- 
sued, but before the order was issued there 


was no central document setting out the 


entire schedule of ratings. Various orders 
were given, and on special applications. 
We have merely compiled the ratings given 
for cotton goods and cotton yarns. 

The second set of schedules, the distri- 
bution schedules, starts on page seven. The 
distribution schedule for cotton yarns is 
shown on page seven, and those for cotton 
goods on pages eight and .nine. Stated in 
simple terms, you have columns which 
specify percentages. Column IV, as you 
note, shows the percentages of production 
which can be sold only on ratings. Now, 
those figures were not pulled out of a hat: 
they represent requirements that developed 
in this way. 


Requirements Committee 


The War Production Board has require- 
ments committees. It has a textile require- 
ments committee, and various agencies are 
represented on that committee. If there is 
not enough to go around everybody wants 
something, and those percentages are work- 
ed out. Those requirements are civilian 
population, military and foreign supplies 
(Lend-Lease and other). People do not get 
all of what they ask for if the supply is 
limited, but a percentage is worked out. 

Pri-Reg 1 makes everyone vulnerable, for 
his entire production, .to accept ratings. By 
this order we release that obligation by 
setting a percentage, in Column V, beyond 
which you need not accept ratings. If the 
figure in Column V is 70, it means 30 per 
cent of your production is entirely free of 
the priorities system. You realize that this 
cuts right, across the original policy ex- 
pressed in Pri-Reg 1, that all your produc- 
tion 1s subject to ratings; and you can 
realize the job our division had to keep 
that course in the War Production Board, 
where there was this very definite policy. 

Now, I do not intend to make a lecture, 
and I did not think I would even go as far 
as I' did on that point. I believe the ques- 
tions and the answers you will hear today 
will bring out various details of the order, 
and this was merely intended by way of 
introduction. We would be very arrogant 
if we thought we knew all the answers. | 
assure you that we do not think so. In 
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many ways we are doing a very unnatural 
thing; we have created an artificial struc- 
These things in many cases have to 
be guessed at, and they have to be co-ordi- 
with other War Production Board 
actions. If in some cases we have to go 
into a huddle, just remember that this 1s 
not “information please.” 


ture. 


nated 


Unofficial Statements 


What we say today must be regarded as 
unofhcial, for this reason: If we were to 
come to this city and answer questions, we 
are just individuals, and if other lawyers 
and other men in the War Production 
Board were to go to other places, there 
would develop a situation like that under 
which fathers are to be drafted one day 
and not drafted the next day. We have to 
have a consistent policy and a consistent 
set of rules. We are here to discuss your 
problems with you and tell you what we 
know as close observers. But if, after we get 
through, you have any practical questions 
the answers to which are important to you, 
answers. on which you intend to rely, you 
can write to us, and you will get an ofhcial 
statement. With that understanding we 
will do the best we can, and we can be 


very frank and blunt 


“each other. 


CHAIRMAN WITHROW: 
much, Sidney. 


Thank. you very 


| should like to. suggest that we begin 
with cotton yarns. We have Mr. 
and. Mr. McCullough’ here, and between 
them I think probably we can make a fair 
attempt to answer some of your questions. 


Brower 


Perhaps the best way is to start with ques- 
tions from the floor, as we have no written 
questions before us. 


Let's see if we - can 


confine our questions at this time to yarns, 


twine and cordage. 

QUESTION: I want to ask about. the 
status of an order rated AA-4 that we have 
accepted, but. we are unable to guarantee 
enough production for him, with the AA-4 
rating that he can. originate because we are 
liable to have our production siphoned onto 
an AA-2 rating that may be offered to us 
at a later date. The question.I want to ask 
is, are we permitted to sell him. his re- 
quirements without a rating, when he is 
going to use the yarn wholly for an end 
use which is specified here as calling for 
an AA-4? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: Thank you very 
much. I should like to rephrase that ques- 
tion. The question, as I understand it, is 
from a manufacturer. (I believe it would 
be helpful to state whether you ask a ques- 
as a manufacturer or as a buyer, or 
what.) As 1 understand, this question 
comes from a mill. The question is whether 


it IS possible to sell yarns for a use Which 


is specified in one of the preference rating 
schedules of this order and for which an 
AA-4 preference rating is given for that 
varn in this order—whether -it is possible 
to sell them without a preference. rating 


The answer is “No.” Paragraph (c) of 
the order reads: ““(c) Compulsory use of 
ASSI£ ned in Form 


PB-2842. No 
processor or merchant (except a retailer) 
shall purchase or accept delivery of a cot- 


intermediate processor, 


ton textile for a purpose for which a rating 
for that cotton textile is assigned to him 
in a Preference Rating Schedule, unless he 


in what we sav to 


has applied or extended that rating... .. 
In other words, it is not permissible to sell 
such goods except upon the preference rat 
ing assigned in the order. 

QUESTION: I am a manufacturer of yarn: 
This order requires us to set aside a certain 
percentage of our production for rated or 
ders. If at the end of the quarter we have 
received no rated orders for the yarn which 
we have set aside for rated orders, what 
disposition shall we make of the yarn at 
that time? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: All right, sir. It 
is required under the order that each man- 
ufacturer shall deliver against rated orders 
4a minimum percentage of his production or 
set aside that amount for later delivery. 
The question is, if the manufacturer does 
not sell it against rated orders and comes 


‘to the end of the calendar quarter in which 


he set it aside, what shall he do about it? 
I believe that, in substance, is the question. 
| ask Mr. Jarcho, if he will, to answer that, 

Mr. JARCHO: I might say that question 
was first raised in one of the trade publica- 
tions when M-317 came out. The producer 
said: “Suppose I do not get the rated busi- 
ness, what shall I do?” The trade paper 
said there were smiles in answer when that 
question was asked, because the concept of 


this order is that there is usually enough. 


rated business available to take up that 
necessary obligation. Now, it is possible 
that there is not, and in that sense this 


order is-a theory, just as planning a bridge 
is a theory. Most of the time.the bridges 
stand up. Maybe thé question is theoreti- 
cal. It would not be theoretical if the 
gentleman who asked it really knew that 
he could not dispose of his goods on fat- 
ings. Now, if we have sighted our guns 
too high, then we shall have eventually to 
make an adjustment, but we know there is 
no difhculty 4n getting rated business. 

I have not answered the question directly. 
The answer is that these goods must be set 
aside tor rated: business. Of course. goods 
are scarce, and there is no sense in sitting 
on them. But from our knowledge of the 
situation there is no difficulty in disposing 
ot rated goods. 

YARN MANUFACTURER: It is a practical 


question from my point of view, not the- 


oretical. 


A Practical Problem 


CHAIRMAN WITHROW: 
further. 


I can go a little 
As Mr. Jarcho said, we do not 
think we have set our sights too high. It 
is impossible to deal with practical ques- 
tions in meetings of this kind. Wherever 
we find we are wrong we are ready to cor- 
rect the wrong. This is a practical prob- 
lem, and we shall welcome a written query 
to Washington and shall be glad to answer 
it for you and see how we can help you 
dispose of the goods and give you relief. 
Mr. C.: It seems his reference is to the 
yarn in the aggregate that has been set 
aside under this order. Now, my question 
is, what measures do you take to supply a 
manufacturer with information as to possi 
ble outlets for his rated goods? 
CHAIRMAN WITHROW: The question is, 
what machinery, if any, does the War Pro- 
duction Board have for bringing buyer and 
seller together, or rather. in this case, seller 
and buyer together. We have no machinery 
We could not possibly attempt to set it up 


We are not a government brokerage house. 
The responsibility to obtain rated business, 
when we believe it is available, rests with 
the seller. The order does not state that he 
shall set aside, though this order is gener- 
ally referred to as a set-aside order. The 
order actually says that you must deliver 
during each calendar quarter a certain min- 
imum percentage of your output for rated 
orders or set it aside for later delivery. 
That “set aside’ is only a contingency. We 
have no machinery for bringing buyer and 
seller together. The only thing I can say is 


that, if you have rated goods which you 


cannot dispose of, we do not want those 
goods held up. If you will communicate 
with the War Production Board, they will 
endeavor to help you, 

Mr. D.: That answers my question to a 
certain extent. Suppose you have a small 
fabricator who cannot obtain goods from 
his former sources of supply. Unless we 
have some information where that yarn is, 
it looks as if it works a hardship on the 
small fabricator who does not have a pref- 
erence rating. 


Sources of Supply 


CHAIRMAN WITHROW:: Most of us, J 
believe, are dependent on_ relatively. few 
sources of supply. A man cannot go out 
and comb several hundred cotton mills for 
supplies. or comb Worth Street from stem 
to stern. He has his producers from whom 
he has been getting goods for years. The 
purpose is to include every producer, so 
that each one produces a certain percentage 
of rated goods. ; 

Mr. D.: I do not feel that I had an an- 
swer to my question. If this yarn, in the 
aggregate, is set aside, what is the small 
man to do—go out of business because he 
does not know where it is? . 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: It ts always the 
privilege of any business man, whether he 
is a fabricator or a merchant in a retail 
store or a wholesaler, to bring his procure 
ment problems to Washington. We do not 
guarantee that we can solve them, but we 
will try to help you. We will assist you as 
much as we can. 

I go back to my original remarks. We 
do not have enough to go around. We do 
not assure. everybody that he can run. the 
clock around, 

Mr. F.: There is a question in which | 
am very much interested. We deal with a 
very large number of small fabricators, so 
called hosiery manufacturers. (I am only 
suggesting this for your consideration; J] do 
not know whether it can be done or not. 
However, it seems to me very practical.) 
When this order was issued anyone’ who 
had a priorities rating had orders placed 
for his requirements at the time. Those 
orders ran all the way from contracts fo 
That 
means that the shifting from spinners who 
had an overload of rated business to thos¢ 
who did not have any rated business will 
take considerable time — probably all thi 
first quarter, and it means that some spin 
ners will be left without rated business for 
the first quarter. This gentleman made 
very pertinent remark, The small fabricato: 
does not know where to go. He gets 
letter from his supplier saying: ‘Beginning 
next week you will get 25 per cent of you! 
requirements.” This is my suggestion. At 


two weeks to three or four months. 
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the end of the calendar quarter let the 
hoard release all the yarn not used for rat- 
ings, because, obviously, all the rated cus- 
tomers will have gotten their requirements 
by that time. Why could it not be released 
at the end of the quarter for non-rated cus- 
tomers 

,CHAIRMAN WITHROW: That is a ques- 
tion that perhaps I should turn over to Mr. 
Brower, since it is primarily about yarn. J] 
like to make the broad statement 
that, with the help we are trying to give 
both buyer and seller, it 1s not our intention 
to release the producer from his rated obli- 
gations as long as the rated demand re- 
mains unfulfilled. By that I do not mean 
that we shall not be glad to receive such 
appeals and shall not be glad to try and 
work out your problems. I do not mean 
we shall not be glad to make adjustments 
in M-317. But you cannot draw up a doc- 
ument like this and have it work perfectly 
the day after it is issued. — 

Mr. Brower, have you anything to say in 
answer to the gentleman's question or sug- 


should 


gestion ? 

Mr. BROWER: The method of correction, 
it seems to me, would be lowering of the 
percentages: in the order, which will be 
very promptly done if there any substan- 
tial percentage of rated business which 
cannot be obtained by the end of the quar- 
ter. If, before the end of the 
quarter any mills are unable to obtain rated 
business, we shall be very glad to have 
them communicate with us. : 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: We do not want 
to. create an impression that producers are, 
in effect, to. withhold goods from sale 
which might possibly go out on rated or- 
ders in the hope or in the expectation that 
at the end of the calendar quarter appeals 
for release from. the rated obligations will 
be granted in any wholesale fashion by the 
War Production Board. I repeat that it is 
not our intention to do it as long as -there 


however, 


is evidence that rated orders are not filled. 


Knitting Yarns 


Mr. G.: We are producers of combed 
and carded mercerized knitting yarns. Un- 
der WPB-658-E we reported that as knit- 
ting yarns. It was our impression that knit- 
ting yarns were frozen and weaving: yarns 
frozen. Suppose a weaver comes to us with 
an AA-1 rating and wants yarns. Is it ob- 
ligatory on us to change over from the 
knitting yarn to weaving yarn, which jis 
higher twist, ® order to fill his order? 

CHAIRMAN WiITHROW: May I attempt to 
rephrase the question, for the benefit of 
those in the back of the room. The ques- 
tion is, as I understand it, in broader 
phases, is it necessary to transfer or change 
from certain yarn counts to other yarn 
counts when priority orders are received ? 

Mr. G.: No, sir, that is not quite it. 
Must we change from other twists? In 
other words, our knitting yarns were frozen 
last year; those spindles were frozen as 
knitting spindles. Now, if we get an AA-1 
Priority on weaving-twist yarn, which is 
higher twist, is it obligatory that those 
spindles be transferred from the knitting 
column to the weaving column? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: The question is, 
knitting yarns were frozen. If a higher- 
rated order is received for weaving yarns, 
requiring higher twist, is it necessary or is 
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it obligatory for the spinner to change over 
from the knitting yarn to weaving yarn, in 
order to fill the weaving yarn order. Is 
that right? 

Mr. G.: Yes, sit. 

CHAIRMAN: WITHROW: Mr. Brower ? 

Mr. Brower: The answer is no. There 
is a further question which I should like 
some of you gentlemen to ask. If a weaver 
came to a producer of yarn and the pro- 
ducer told him his spindles were frozen on 


_knitting-twist yarn and therefore he was 


unable to accept an AA-I rating, and the 
weaver said: “All right, I will take your 
knitting-twist yarn against my AA-1 rat- 
ing,’ what would the position of the spin- 
ner be?’ I do not know whether you had 
that in mind also, 

Mr. G:.: Yes, sir, I had. I was going to 
ask it later. 

Mr. Brower: That is a question that ] 
think we might discuss. I ask Mr. Jarcho 
to answer that. 

Mr. JARCHO: I think you will help me 
if you will show me on L-99 where this 
phrase appears. 

I. think that gentleman has asked the 
$32 question. That question apparently in- 
volves several matters of policy. It is an 
important one and a good one. I think 
that question should get an official answer. 
Will you kindly send it in to us? 

Mr. H.: Is it possible to give an unoff- 
cial answer to that question, pending. the 
official answer? It usually takes a number 
of. days to. get an official answer. 

Mr. JARCHO: I think so. I think Mr. 
Brower or Mr. McCullough can dilate on it 
for a minute or two. 

Mr. McCuL.ouGuH: The fact is that Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 1 would require ac- 
ceptance of the order if the man were will- 
ing to use knitting-twist yarn for weaving 
purposes. He could not require you to 
change from knitting-twist to weaving 
twist.. I might say this, however; it is 
highly undesirable to trespass upon the 
supply of knitting-twist yarn for weaving 
purposes wherever it can be avoided. (Mr. 
Brower corrects me, and I accept the cor- 
rection—beyond the point where it now is. 
The demands make that necessary, to meet 
the requirements for coarse combed yarns 
for military goods.) 

Mr. G.: That brings up one more ques- 
tion. If we were forced to go to weaving 
twist, would we be forced to go into the 
higher-percentage columns? Would we be 
penalized in both ways, both by changing 
our spindles and by going into higher col- 
umns ? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: I think it would 
be unwise for us to try to answer that ques- 
tion. It is a real question, and it deserves 
a serious answer. 

I think it is correct for me to say that 
when we answer questions of that nature 
we will endeavor to do it in a public way, 
so the public will have the benefit of the 
answer. 


Meaning of “Frozen” 


Mr. I.: What is the meaning of ‘frozen’ 
in this case? What is the meaning of fro 
zen yarn? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: The question ts, 
what was meant by the term “frozen” in 
respect to spindles. Mr. Brower, will you 
answer that? 


Mr. Brower: Order L-99, as amended, 
provides, I believe, that whatever spinning 
spindles and whatever twisting spindles 
you had in your mill on Oct. 2 were frozen 
as of that date and could not be transferred 
from knitting yarns to weaving yarns ex- 
cept under appeal from this order. If you 
had 10,000 spindles on knitting-twist yarn 
you could not shift any of them to weav- 
ing-twist yarn, except under appeal. If it 
is necessary for spindles to be changed, I 
suppose the War Production Board might 
properly direct you to change them. Other- 
wise they stay as they were on Oct. 2. That 
also applies to twister spindles. 

"Mr. J.: There is a certain number fro- 
zen for a certain use. Can they be changed ? 

Mr. Brower: They are not frozen for 
any certain use. Those on knitting-twist 
are frozen for knitting-twist. That brings 
up the question whether knitting-twist yarn 
can be used for, weaving purposes. That is 
a question which requires an official an- 
swer. Mr. McCullough gave an unofficial 
answer, which is all that can be given this 
morning. 

Mr. K.: The spindles.were frozen as of 
Oct. 2. Between Oct. 2.and Dec. 23, when 
the industry first had notice of it, there 
were-many changes, I am sure. I know in 
our own particular case we took some or- 
ders for AA-1 weaving-twist yarn, which 
changed our spindles that were on knit- 
ting-twist yarn and threw them into weav- 
ing-twist yarn. Now, what effect does that 
change have? Do I go back to what I was 
on on Oct. 2, or do I keep on with weav- 
ing yarns? 

Mr. McCuLLouGH: That is part of the 
same problem. We have spoken of the im- 
portance of no further diversion of knitting 
yarns to weaving, although it is also desir- 
able not to make any changes from weaving 
yarns back to knitting. However, you can 
appeal to the War Production Board. 

Mr. L.: Is it not true that Regulation 
M-317 will not operate. alike in all cases, 
due to the fact that you are not permitted 
to cancel: existing contracts that you may 
have in excess of the 70 per cent that you 
are obliged to accept? 


Contract Cancellation 


Mr. JARCHO: The question was based on 
a question: No. 35 of Interpretation 1, to 
M-317, dated Feb. 21, 1944, which reads: 
“Suppose, before Dec. 24, 1943, when the 
distribution schedules were first adopted, a 
spinner had received ‘rated contracts for 100 
per cent of his first quarter of 1944 pro- 
duction of single machine knitted carded 
cotton sale yarn (items 16 through 18), 
does M-317 permit him to cancel those 
contracts to the extent of 30 per cent of 
that production, since Column V_ provides 
that he is not obliged to accept rated orders 
for more than 70 per cent?” The answer 
given to that question is: ““No.”’ The order 
does not excuse him from performing his 
existing rated contracts. In his case, only 
after his existing contracts have been per- 
formed will he have the benefit of the pro- 
vision that ‘Column V shows the percent- 
age beyond which rated orders need not be 
accepted by the producer.” Therefore, the 
answer to the gentleman's question is that 
some producers will, by virtue of their 
contracts, be required to operate or deliver 
on rated orders into the free amount. 
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CHAIRMAN WITHROW: 
further questions ? 

Mr. M.: When a spinner has orders for 
yarn rated AA-2 and AA-2X, some for 
military use and some for civilian use, is 
the spinner permitted to charge a premium ? 

‘ CHAIRMAN: WITHROW: Sorry, but that is 
definitely out of’ our province, 

Mr. JARCHO: . Although OPA’s job is 


price control, for your information [ might 


Are there any 


refer to two things in the War Production 


Board orders that do relaté to prices. One 
is an interpretation of Pri Reg 1, in which 
I think you will be interested. -It 1s Inser- 
pretation 2, issued on June 2, 1943, which 
is an official interpretation that has been 
published. 

“An order bearing a preference rating 
may not be rejected on the ground that the 
price is below the regularly established 
price, if the purchaser offers the OPA ceil- 
ing price, 

“Section 944.2 of Priorities Regulation 
No. 1 makes the acceptance of rated orders 
mandatory except in five situations speci- 
fied in paragraph (b) of that section. The 
only exception dealing with price is con- 
tained in paragraph (b) (3) which states 
that a rated order may be rejected ‘if the 
person seeking to place the order is unwill- 
ing or unable to meet regularly established 
prices and terms of sale or payments.’ 

“Regularly established prices’ cannot be 
higher than OPA Ceiling prices. They may, 
however, be lower.” 

The other reference in the War Produc- 
tion Board to OPA is Order M-328.. That 
contains a general provision authorizing the 
issuance of special directives or directions. 
Thus, the War Production Board may say 
that ‘you have to do thus and so. A pro- 
vision has been added to the Appeals Sec- 
tion, which has been regularly published, 
which I shall read. 

(Mr. Jarcho read the provision referred 
to, directing the reporter not to take it.) 

This is not all in answer to your ques- 
tions, but I thought this would be an op- 
portunity to mention provisions in War 
Production Board orders relating to OPA. 


Concerning OPA 


Mr. M.: My feeling is that certain or- 
ders of the War Production Board are be- 
ing nullified by the fact that prices have 
been set by OPA. Spinners are willing to 
accept orders only for higher priced yarns, 
and there is a shortage of lower-priced 
yarns. 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: That situation 
must be recognized. It is true, and quite 
naturally true.: Long before we had a war 
and before we had the War Production 
Board we had differences in price, and 
naturally it was to the interest of the man- 
ufacturer to produce those goods which he 
could produce most economically and sell 
at the best margin. Today the OPA sched- 
ules are scanned, and, due to the fact that 
the War Production Board's orders do not 
freeze production, there is a natural tend- 
ency.to shift to those items which bring a 
greater return under the OPA ceilings. 

That is merely an observation you are 
making, and I shall not add anything to it. 

Next question ? 

Mr. N.: Take the case of a specialty 
fabric producer who has converted a por- 
tion of his mill so he can handle war orders 
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at definite prices. He requires the operation 
and has taken those orders at definite prices. 
He requires the operation of the rest of the 
mill so he can make possible the produc- 
tion of goods on priorities. Must he oper- 
ate his mill at a loss in order to manufac- 
ture those priorities goods, or is. that a 
basis for appeal for relief ? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: We have a sup- 
positious case in which a mill is producing 
some rated goods below cost, and in order 
to produce those goods the producer must 
have a supply of yarn in order to produce 
civilian goods in quantities sufficient to 
keep his total over-all cost down and thus 
come out whole on his military contract. 
The question is, is that a basis for relief ? 
Can a man come in under the clause, for 
instance, which Mr. Jarcho just read (M- 
328), and state that he needs price relief, 
when, as a matter of fact, the actual difh- 
culty has to do with the procurement of 
an adequate supply of yarn for his non- 
military contracts ? 

Mr. Jarcho will correct me if my answer 
is incorrect. The answer is no, it is not a 
ground for appeal. The clause which Mr. 
Jarcho just read from Order M-328 has to 
do with appeals from specific directions of 
the War Production Board which require 
production at stated levels or production 
at existing stated levels, and it is only a 
question of price. If the War Production 
Board, for instance, should ask you to pro- 
duce ten units when you are now produc- 


ing eight, and you came in and said, the 


ceiling on that unit 1s such that you cannot 
make a profit and cannot produce it profit- 
ably, you would have a basis for an appeal. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. JARCHO: That ts right. 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: That is the only 
basis on which we can consider an appeal. 

Mr. O.: I think it ought to be made 
clear that ratings have nothing to do with 
prices. When you have rated business that 
carries a premium, did the War Production 
Board authorize that premium to be applied 
to the other rated orders which it issues? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: The answer is 
no. The rating has nothing to do with the 
price. 


Questions on Fabrics 


Perhaps those not so interested in yarn 
problems may be getting a little bit bored. 
I think at this time we might solicit some 
questions on fabrics or other problems. 

Mr. P.: In the fine cotton goods distri- 
bution schedule, Line 62, if a manufacturer 
making shirting fabric, for instance, that 
came under this provision was asked to 
make 10 per cent for export and 25 per 
cent on priorities, and there is no provision 
heretofore for priorities in shirting, what 
becomes of the 15 per cent? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: The question is, 
in the distribution schedule on fine cotton 
goods there is an Item 62 which reads: 
“All other combed, part-combed and fine 
carded fabric (yarn finer than 35s),"’: in 
which it is required that 10 per cent shall 
be delivered against export orders and 25 
per cent as a minimum against rated or- 
ders, and the liability to accept rated orders, 
as shown in Column V, is 100 per cent. 
His mill is producing a combed shirting, 
which it reports in that classification, and 
there are .no ratings given in the orders it 


has, and so far as this gentleman is aware 
there are no ratings available on that par- 
ticular shirting. Although he can export 10 
per cent, the question is what shall he do 
with the other 15 per cent making up the 
25 per cent. I believe that is the question, 
is it not? 

Mr. P.: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: In the first place, 
this line 62. is a catchall. In other words, 
we tried to take the various fabrics as they 
were reported on the 658 form and list 
them down by such as 
combed broadcloths, dimities; marquisettes, 
ducks, etc. Naturally, there are muiscellane- 
ous fabrics made, and -we could not attempt 
to classify them item by item. Therefore, 
we had to have what we called a catchall; 
in other words, it is a miscellaneous line. 
It do not know in this case whether that 
particular shirting represents the portion of 
the total production reported in that line— 
whether the shirtings reported in that line 
represent, in that particular mull, a large 
enough proportion of the production so it 
would be possible to. meet the rated 
quirements without selling any of that par- 
ticular shirting on ratings at all. I should 
like to ask you if that could possibly be 
the case. 

Mr. P.: No, sir, that is not the case. As 
a matter of fact, the balance of the produc- 
tion in the plant is definitely covered by 
other lines in the order. 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: 
tire production ? 

Mr. P.: No, that is not the entire pro- 


classifications, 


That is the en 


duction. 


CHAIRMAN WITHROW: I mean it is the 
entire production reported on that line? 

Mr. P.: Yes, it is the entire production 
reported on that line. 


A Case for Appeal 


CHAIRMAN WITHROW: All right. That 


is a straight case for appeal. I repeat, that. 


line is a-catchall. We did not know it was 
going to come there. If the goods are 
properly reported in that line there is no 
rated market for them. In other words, if 
it is impossible to sell 15 per cent domes- 
tically against rated orders the mill should 
appeal. I think that is the only answer | 
can give you. 

Mr. JARCHO: 
tion, Sir ? 

Mr. Q.: Yes, sir. As I understand, 
there is no provision in the order which 
requires any part of your rated yarn pro 
duction to be sent to export. 
rect ¢ 

Mr. JARCHO: That is correct. If you 
will notice, there is no Column III in the 
yarns (carded) schedule; we have Columns 
I, If, IV, V and VI. We leave a possibil- 
ity for III, but at present there is no pro 
vision that any percentage of yarn be delis 
ered for export. In that respect the yarn 
schedule is different from the fabric sched 
ule. 

Mr. Q.: In the case of cloth, if a mill 
does not get orders tor export amounting 
to ten per cent of its production and the 
goods are badly needed for domestic use, 
what does that mill then do? Can it turn 
over the excess for domestic orders. or doe: 
it have to apply to you? 

Mr. JARCHO: That question is a varia 
tion of an earlier one asked from the rear 


I believe you had a ques 


Is that cor 
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“Suppose I do not get enough rated busi- 
ness to take care of the production for that 
purpose, what shall I do?” Do you re- 
member ‘that ? 

Mr. Q.: Yes, I remember that. 

Mr. JARCHO: That same explanation ap 
plies to rated yarn. If you will read para- 
graph (h) you will see it says: “No per- 
son shall purchase for export any of the 
cotton fabrics defined in paragraph (a) (1) 
(i). other than woven or. braided fabrics 
12 inches or less in width, except with a 
preference rated order.” 

Mr. Q.: I have read that, sir, and I 
take it to mean if they get an export order 
and it is not a rated order they do not have 
to pay any attention to that order simply 
because it is an export. order. 

Mr, JARCHO: Yes, sir. If the order is 
not rated, whether or not it is for export, 
vou do or do not deal with the buyer, as 
you did in peace times. 

Mr. Q.: .At will? 

Mr. JARCHO: At will, yes, sir. 

Mr. R.: Why are Canadian weavers able 
to purchase from the larger rated percent- 
age and the U. S. weavers only from the 
unrated portion ? 

Mr. JARCHO: I believe you are referring 
to the order prior to the current amend- 
ment. Paragraph (h) now requires all ex- 
port orders to be rated. The reason why 
we had the provisions that Canadian orders 
must be rated was to limit the amount that 
could be sold. to Canada. 

Mr. R.: That is true, but can a Cana- 
dian weaver obtain yarns without a rating? 

Mr. JARCHO: No, it does not work that 
way. We have certain claimant agencies. 
Canada is one of the claimants. A certain 
amount is set aside for Canada. It is like a 
checking account; you. draw up to that 
amount. 

Mr. R.: If they do not have a rating to 


— AFTERNOON SESSIO 


CHAIRMAN WITHROW: Several questions 
have been submitted in writing prior to 
this meeting, and also we find there are 
some questions up here which have been 
presented 
to ask 
of the questio 


ring the luncheon hour. I am 
{r. McCullough to take some 
s which were sent in prior 
to the meeting ‘Which have to do primarily 
with yarn and read those questions, and 
Mr. McCullough will either answer them 
or ask Mr. Jarcho or Mr. Brower or myself 
to do so. 
Mr. McCuttouGH: The first question 
| want to mention is one which was not 
mailed in but which was given to me just 
as the. meeting was concluded this morn- 
ing. It reads: “Suppose it is the policy of 
a manufacturer to sell his goods only.for a 
period of two weeks or 40 days, and he 1s 
given a priority rating for an extended pe- 


riod, Say TWO months or 90 days. What is- 


his status?” Mr. Jarcho, will you answer 
that, please? 

Mr. JARCHO:. There is a provision in 
the order on the compulsory acceptance of 
ratings. You will notice in paragraph (f) 
subdivision (4), the provision is: 


person shall be required to accept any 
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buy yarn, are we forced to take their orders 
for bedspreads carrying AA-5 ratings. 

Mr. McCuLLtouGH: I know the imme- 
diate case to which you refer. That was 
taken up with the control board and they 
are disciplining that buyer for using that 
rating. 

Mr. JARCHO: Is there another question ? 

Mr. §.: Can a mill obtain other supplies 
by extending the rating which had been 
given originally to it? Particularly on dyes. 
We have been asked once or twice by sup- 
pliers of dyes whether we can extend the 
rating which we have secured on our fin- 
ished product. 

Mr. JARCHO: You may not use that 
rating to obtain dyes. Order M-328, to 
which I referred before, has a Schedule A, 
which is a list of most of the items in the 
textile, clothing and leather division. It 
provides, on your point, that the rating 
may be used only for the specific item in 
the rating and may not be used for other 
materials. You may not extend or’ use the 
fabric rating to obtain dyestuffs. 

Are there any other questions from the 
floor? If not. I believe we had some writ- 
ten questions. 

Mr. Q.: I should like to ask one before 
we get to the written questions. I do not 
mean to be persistent on this export, but | 
think that is causing some confusion in the 
trade. On page nine, Column III, which 
is the export column, provides for ten per 
cent. Column IV provides for 35 per cent, 
which the mill has to take. Is that right? 

Mr. JARCHO: That is right. Column'Ill 
includes the ten. per cent. 

Mr, Q.: That is fine. That is what I 
wanted to know. It does not mean that the 
mill has to take 45 per cent. 

Mr. JARCHO: No. You have. been 100 


_ per cent correct on every question you have 


asked. 


rated order for cotton textiles calling for 
delivery more than 90 days after the receipt 
of the order, except from the United States 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission or War 
Shipping Administration.” That gives the 
intended seller the privilege of refusing a 
non-military order which requires delivery 
of more than 90 days. Of course, even be- 
fore M-317, questions constantly arose with 
respect to conflicts on delivery dates, where 
one order required delivery on the fifteenth, 
another on the fourteenth, etc. It would be 
impossible to make generalizations except 
to state that of course the more important 
rating must be filled and in case of two or 
more equally rated orders the one which 
first came in should be filled first. 

QUESTION: Suppose a mill is sold 60 
days ahead and received an order for 30- 
day delivery. Does that mean that the pro- 
ducer must accept the order, or can he fol- 
low the policy of just selling 60 days 
ahead ? 


CHAIRMAN WrrHRoWw: No. he is bound. 
within the 90-day period, to accept orders 
for delivery. 

Mr. McCuLtouGH: This is a written 
question: “A mill is required to sell 50 


Mr. Q.: Thank you. But the ones we 
have been dealing with have not been. 

If the mill had taken 35 per cent of this 
rated production and other orders came in 
there that came up to 70 per cent, it would 
have to.take the 70 per cent. Is that right? 

Mr. JARCHO: Yes. But let me put it 
this way. If the mill took 70 per cent of 
rated business for domestic use, it would 
still have to take ten per cent for export. 
In that case the mill would be cutting vol- 
untarily into its free 30 per cent. 

Mr. Q.: But suppose it did not take it 
voluntarily ? 

Mr. JARCHO: Then it could refuse the 
other domestic business and keep the 30 
per cent free. | 

Mr. S.: If I understand correctly, if a 
mill groups under item 158 a number of 
fabrics it may apply the export and rated 
percentages to the aggregate and not to 
each fabric separately. Is that right? 

CHAIRMAN WiTHROW: If I understand 
your question correctly, the answer is yes. 
The percentages in any one line in the dis- 
tribution schedules refer to the aggregate 
production of anything in that line. Let's 
take one certain line. The line we. have 
just been discussing is a very good one: 
“All other plain print cloths, including 
fancies.”’. Maybe that includes several. things: 
maybe some slub-yarn specialties or maybe 
some with warp stripes that are reported 
as fancy print cloths. We are trying to 
give as much flexibility there as we possi- 
bly can, so the man can find some export 
market and also a domestic market for 
those goods, and if he wanted to hold cer- 
tain goods for a certain market he could 
still hold it and can meet his export quota 
without disturbing those certain fabrics. 

(At this point, at 12:45 o'clock p. m., a 
recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


per cent of its single machine knit yarn on 
rated orders.. This same mill knits under- 
wear on a rated order. Does its consump- 
tion of yarn on this order apply against the 
50 per cent as a rated order?” Mr. Tarcho's 
answer 1S 

Now, there is one point that I should 
like the privilege of stressing, which ts not 
in the form of a question. That is, we 
have the feeling in the cotton yarn branch 
that in some way or other (and maybe you 
have the answer to this)- priority orders 
that are issued to purchasers and accepted 
by spinners should be handled on a weekly 
delivery basis. That may not be practical 
in all cases, but this is what I am driving 
at. If a man is granted an AA-4, or any 
priority that calls for a delivery of 90 days, 
and he rushes to you, as a spinner, and you 
sell him the 90-day supply for delivery in 
40. days, there is a disproportionate weekly 
supply going to that man, which cuts off 
others who may have ratings or may not 
have ratings. I suppose.good business judg- 
ment guides you in that, as in all cases, but 
| think we must take regard of the time 
when a man wants the yarn as well as the 
quantity he wants, and in that way difficul- 
ties can largely be taken care of. 
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Some of these questions have already 
been answered by the amended M-317, but 
I am going to take them up as they come 


up here. The first one is: “The distribu- 
tion schedule for cotton yarns gives 75 per 
cent, in Column IV, as the percentage 
which must be delivered for export, and 
90 per cent in Column V,:as the percentage 
beyond which rated orders need not be ac- 
cepted. Do they apply to the over-all 
groupings in Column I? And if the pro- 
ducer is making various counts does it ap- 
ply to individual counts within the ply 
range; or, if you were running 16s, 20s 
and 30s, :two-ply, in your mill, are you per- 
mitted to apply the 75 per cent to your ply 
category in all three counts; or must it 
apply to specific counts?” 

Well, I think our answer to that is that 
it applies to ply yarn; that is why we were 
able to group it, because the priorities will 
be issued. generally for the kind of yarn 
that is needed, and if you serve the priority 
the priority will reach the count. Does that 
satisfy that question ? 

On the question of carded yarns, WPB 
658-E Items. 14 and 15, carded yarns, these 
are not included in M-317. We realized 
that. after it was issued, and in the amend- 
ed M-317 Items 14 and 15 are included: 


Rejection of Orders 


The next question reads: “Column 
shows the percentages beyond which rated 
orders need not be accepted. Does this 
mean that we must reject orders beyond 
that percentage or is it optional?’ That is 
a question that has been frequently asked. 

CHAIRMAN WirHROW; I should like to 
discuss. that question, and.I want to repeat 
the provison in the order. “Column V 
shows the percentage beyond which rated 
orders need not be accepted by the pro- 
ducer. Priorities Regulation one applies up 
to that percentage. If receipt of an order 
which is rated higher than the previously 
accepted rated order would result in having 
more rated orders that the Column V_ per- 
centage, then the lowest rated order shall 
be displaced, and it may be filled only from 
that percentage applicable to a. subsequent 
quarter.” Following that we received ques- 
tions on it, and in our official questions 
and answers we discussed it 
Question 27, which reads: 


further, in 
“In the heading 
of each distribution schedule there is a pro- 
vision which states that if receipt of an 
order which is rated higher than: a pre- 
viously accepted rated order would result 
in having more rated orders than the ‘Col- 
umn V percentage, then the lowest rated 
order shall be displaced,: and it may be 
filled only from that percentage applicable 
to a subsequent quarter. Does this mean 
that producers cannot sell their yardage 
against ratings in excess of the percentage 
specified in Column V ?" 

In answering we gave two examples. 
One was a case in which you could go be- 
yond the Column V _ percentage, and the 
other was a case in which you could not. 
There were reasons behind the distinction. 
They are a bit technical, but I will explain 
them to you. Our intention was to make 
the amount beyond Column. V free, to be 
sold without ratings. In considering it this 
question arose: suppose you reach that Col- 
umn V percentage and then a higher rated 
order comes along? Suppose your Column 
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V percentage is 70 and you have accepted 
70 per cent of AA-4 rated orders and then 
an AA-1 comes along? We have decided 
that AA-1 is more important than AA-4 
and the AA-1 must be filled, and there is 
an overrun of AA-4. The question arose, 
what do you do with the AA-4? If you 
say the AA-4 must be filled out of the 30 
per cent that is free, then we have accom- 
plished nothing, because we have said to 
you that the 30 per cent is free, and if the 
AA-4 is to be filled out of it then these are 
meaningless words. So you have to fil that 
AA-4 in the second quarter. On the other 
hand, if you have accepted orders that take 
up your 70 per cent and a lower rated or- 
der is offered you, then you accept it or 
not, as you like. You may say, why cannot 
[ accept rated ordets up to 100 per cent of 
my production if I wish to. You realize 
that the rating system cuts across most ordi- 
nary contract law. Ordinarily, if you have 
a contract, there are few excuses for non- 
delivery. If it were illegal to deliver the 
goods, that is an excuse; or if there were a 
war or an act of God, then you would have 
an excuse. If we did not make it illegal to 
fill the displaced order in that quarter the 
seller would be confronted with this: If 
he said to the buyer: “I am sorry, but you 
will have to wait until next quarter to. get 
your goods,’ the buyer might say: “Why 
not fill my order out of your free goods?” 
If you said. you did not want to do that, 
the buyer might say that you were breaking 
your contract. But if you cannot fill it, 
then he cannot say that. 

As I said, this is rather involved. At any 
rate, if you follow Question 27 you will 
see one set of circumstances in which you 
are allowed to accept rated orders. even be- 
yond the Column V percentage and a sec- 
ond case where you are not allowed to do 
so. 

Mr. McCuLtouGH: The next question 
I have here relates to the.65 per cent to be 
delivered. against rated orders. “What is 
the privilege and responsibility of the spin- 
net or merchant if preference-rated orders 
cannot be secured to fill the percentage?’ 
Both the privilege and the responsibility of 
the producer, it seems to me, is to com- 
municate with the War Production Board, 


the cotton textile branch, and advise them 


that he cannot secure orders; and while we 
cannot, as Mr. Jarcho said this morning, 
act as a brokerage house, we can direct 
your unrated yarn to a program, rather than 
to an individual, and let you go out and 
find buyers under that program. On the 
contrary, if we were unable to find rated 
business for you by that method, then we 
would in all probability recommend a grant 
of relief—a temporary grant of relief if we 
still believed the rated percentage was cor- 
rect in the order. 


Concerning Exports 


The next question is: “Is a spinner 
obliged to export cotton yarn (a) provided 
the export business has not been previously 
been engaged in or (b) if the minimum 
percentages have been attained on domesti: 
rated orders?” T believe, while that is the 
sort of question Mr. Jarcho ought to an- 
swer, I will undertake it, 
Provided export 
has not been previously engaged in" 
is hardly 


subject to his 
business 
that 
a good reason for not meeting 


criticism. 


the priorities regulations. Yes, you would 
have to comply. ‘(b) If minimum percent- 
ages have been attained on domestic rated 
orders.” I think that would depend upon 
the rated position of the export order; that 
is, the value of the rating. If it is an AA-5 
and you are filled up to 70 per cent (that 
being the maximum) with higher ratings, 
then you are not obliged to accept. 
CHAIRMAN WITHROW: May I interrupt ? 
The question, as you read it, relates to 
yarn. There is not any provison for the 
export of yarn. 
Mr. McCuLtouGH: That is correct. 
The final question is: “In the event a 
producer has reached the minimum per- 
centage of rated goods which he is required 
to deliver, is the merchant to whom he 
sells the goods privileged to distribute 
these goods without being restricted again 
to the minimum and maximum?” The first 
part of that question refers to the mini- 
mum. The producer is obligated, it seems 
to me, if he has determined he is going to 
sell between the minimum and the maxi- 
mum to someone else, then he is still re- 
sponsible until the.maximum is reached, if 
the maximum is needed: If he has reached 
the maximum, then he is not responsible. 
CHAIRMAN WITrHROW: I think you might 
add to the second part, “is the merchant 
privileged to distribute the goods without 
being restricted to the maximum and mini. 
mum percentages,” that, of course, the per- 
centages relate to the producer and not to 
the distributor. We have no schedule set- 


ting up how much the merchant must de-- 


liver on ratings. 


Underwear Yarns 


Mr. McCuLLtouGH: We question 
come in another letter. These questions are 
not sharply drawn, so it is rather difficult 
to deal with them. A certain spinner stated 
that he was delivering against priority or. 
ders yarns essential to underwear manufac 
turers. It seems the manufacturers wer 
approached by the War Production Board 
with an offer of assistance. I assume that 
is their method of setting up an essential 
underwear program. The knit goods branch, 
when they find in the retail stores in the 
country certain specific items of underwea: 
or hosiery or outerwear are short and the 
know whether the shortage is correct, not 
only by experience of individual merchants 
but know they are items as to which thi 
civilian population should be served but 
which it is not getting, sets up these item: 
in the War Production Board office; anc 
the specific items are set up for specifi 
numbers of dozens of hosiery or underweat 
or whatever it may be. These programs ar 
set out in every quarter, and the poundag: 
will not be the same but will vary from 
time to time. | R 
“Under th 
distribution schedule for cottan yarn, unde 
Column I, some items referred to in Forn 
WPB 658-E are not specifically referred to 
Does this mean that these yarns are exemp' 
under M-317 ?” 

Mr. JARCHO: I think by ‘exempt’? Mr 
McCullough that the distribution 
schedules do not deal with these yarns. Of 


COUTSE, 


There ts one question here: 


means 
there are other provisions in th 
body of the order itself which apply t 
varns generally: for 


(e), 


example, Paragrap! 


Restrictions on extension of. ratin: 
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to obtain fiber or yarn.”’ 


It is quite correct 
when he says that the schedules do not 
deal with the yarn not referred to on lines 
in the report form, but the body of the or 
der does. That is more general and goes 
beyond the description of, the goods in the 
schedules. 

Mr. McCuLLouGH: Any item that has 
an apparent exemption in M-317 still falls 
under Priorities Regulation No. 1, so if a 
rated order is served you are back there 
liable to 100 per cent of rated orders. Isn't 
that a fair addition to the comment you 
made ? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: Yes, that. is cor- 
rect. I saw'one gentléman looked startled 
when you said that, 

Mr. McCuLitouGH: Of course, this 
M-317 does not exempt anyone from. Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 1. 

Mr. Brower: It does exempt him above 
the 70 per cent. 

Mr. MCCuLLouGH: But it does not en- 
tirely exempt him. He may be making some 
kind of yarn that he had not thought of 
before; but he still may, under Pri Reg 1, 
be required to produce up to 100 per cent, 
if necessary. 

Next question: “If a spinning mill re- 
ported on Form WPB 658 E on Oct. 2, 
1943, no spindles assigned to ply yarn but 
did show a proposed production of 100,000 


‘pounds for the fourth quarter of 1943. 


does L-99 freeze this amount of ply yarns 
for the first quarter of 1944, 75 per cent 
of which must be rated business?” 
CHAIRMAN WITHROW: L-99 merely 
lates—-I will read the caption: “Spinning 
and twister spindles producing or assigned 
to produce yarn and twine of the descrip- 
tions and counts listed below on Oct. 2. 
1943, and which may produce only yarn 
and twine of the descriptions and counts 
specified in Column IV.” If those spindles 
were not producing or assigned to produce, 
they are not affected by this order. 
CHAIRMAN WITHROW: I have a handful 
of questions on fabrics here. If it is your 
pleasure, I think we might clean these up 
at this time and then get back to. informal 
questions which may be presented, 


On Canvas Goods 


First, here is a tele gram addressed to the 
War Production Board in connection with 
this meeting. It is sent eke a group of 

wholesale canvas goods manufacturers. and 
relates to cotton duck. I will read the tele- 
fram to you. I shall try to answer the 
questions as best I can. under the circum- 
stances, but I think it is worth while to 
bring up this sort of thing because it lays 
the cards right out on the table as to the 
problem that confronts, us. 

In connection with meeting to be held 

Charlotte concerning Order M-317, it is 
Our desire to register request that our in- 
dustry be represented in this order so that 
rated orders may be issued our su ppliers 
tor flat duck, including enam: eling duck 
and Army duck, for use in manufacture of 
both plain and w ater-prooted tarpaulins for 
Covering merchandise in transit on trucks 
ind for protecting agricultural org and 
ther essential uses and that rating of AA- 
2X be alloted these fabrics for the uses 
Indic; ited. Further, we request that our in- 
lustry be represented in this Order M-317, 
0” that rated orders may be issued our sup 
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pliers for flat duck, including enameling 
duck and Army duck, for use in manufac- 
turing tents for emergency housing. For 
this use we suggest rating AA-5. Further, 
we ask that our industry be represented in 
this Order M-317, so that rated orders may 
be extended our suppliers for flat duck, 
including enameling duck and Army duck, 
for use in manufacturing awnings and can 
opies for store fronts and roadside stands, 
etc., for the protection of perishable tood 
products. For this use we suggest rating 
of AA-5. In case the request as contained 
in this telegram does not come within the 
scope of your activities, may we ask your 
co-operation to the extent of delivering it 
into the proper hands?” 


A Typical Request 


That is a plea from those who do not 
enjoy preference ratings for any uses and a 
request tor preference ratings.’ It is merely 
typical of many requests of that nature 
which we receive. We try to give them 
honest consideration and to give them every 
relief we can: But, as I said this morning, 
it is our object to give as few ratings as 
possible. It is not our desire in Washing- 
ton to allocate everything. We cannot do it 
as well as you can, even if we wanted to. 
However, the requirement is that no ducks, 
after April 1, be delivered except upon 
direct orders of the Army, the Navy, the 


Maritime Commission or the War Shipping 


Administration except upon application to 
the War Production Board. 

QUESTION: Does that mean that M-91 
goes back in effect to cover all ducks? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: That is fight: 
that 1s exactly the effect. M-91. originally 
covered practically all the ducks—not all. 
M-91 will undoubtedly have to be made to 
cover all the ducks. We have military pro- 
curements on ducks that far exceed any- 
thing anticipated by us or by the military. 
It is one of -the consequences of the war. 
The changes in the war overseas have made 
the demand for duck much greater than 
anticipated. I think I can make that state- 
ment without being strung up. Since the 
directive is that no duck must be delivered 
after April 1 except to the military, that 
means those ratings on duck will be value 
less. 

I do not know of how much interest that 
is to you. We Jay out our plans and make 
our arrangements, and then something comes 
up and we have to make revisions. The 
orders are subject to constant revision. as 
new conditions develop. 

Here is another question. First, I might 
say that on page nine of the order lines 92 
through 95 cover carded broadcloth, plain 
and’ fancy, and line 96 covers carded’ pop- 
lins (print cloth warp yarns), plain and 
fancy. It so happens (and it is not merely 
happenstance but by design) that the per- 
centages for rated orders are identical for 
both those groups; that is, ten per cent for 
export and a total of 25 per cent to be de 
livered against all rated orders: and ther 
is a Column V requirement of 50 per cent, 
assuring the producers that the other 50 
per cent may be sold free from any. priori- 
ties regulation or priorities orders. Now | 
read the question: ‘We make carded pop 
lins and carded broadcloths. Can we sell 
rated production of one cloth to make up 
the ten per cent and the 25 per cent for the 


entire production of the mill, or do we 
have to sell ten per cent and 25 per cent 
of each construction?” The answer is no 
to the first part of the question. You would 
have to sell separately ten. per cent of 
broadcloths and ten per cent of poplins for 
export on rated orders and 25 per cent of 
each on other rated orders. That iS, each 
would have to be handled separately so far 
as percentage requirements are concerned. 
If possible, we would be willing and would 
be glad to grant an ‘appeal if it were re. 
ceived in a case like that: In other words, 
if we feel that, by and large, it does not 
make very much difference and we could 
meet the requirements. That is, the trades 
that use both of those are the same, and if 
countries to which these are exported could 
use either equally well, and the producer 
would like to make them interchangeable, 
we would try to play ball to that extent. 
Otherwise, they would have to. be handled 
separately, as I said. 

Here is another question. “AA-4 for 
hospital clothing, not extended by Feb. 21, 
is cancelled. A mill selling in the finished 
state has shipped gray goods to the bleach- 
ery catrying AA-4 prior to Feb. 21. Does 
the cloth still carry. AA-4 in the: bleachery 
after Feb. until finished and delivered 
to. the customer?’ I think Mr. Jarcho may 
wish to answer that question. 

Mk. JARCHO: The mill in the businéss 
of selling finished goods had apparently 
not delivered those finished goods to the 
customer. On page 5 of the order, in the 
preference rating schedule, in the AA-4 
Schedule; Group 3, this statement is 
made: ‘This rating and all applications or 
extensions as to deliveries not made by 
Feb. 21, 1944. are cancelled.” Therefore, 
since those goods had not been delivered, 
was-no rating. Carrying that through, 

- have had questions on that point like 
this: Does that mean that the mill is not 
allowed to deliver, or does it mean that my 
contract is broken? The War Production 
Board cannot answer private contract ques- 
tions, as you realize that each contract is 
made up on its own aga There are. 48 
states, and we would be in an interesting 
situation if we tried to answer questions on 
private contracts. But we can make some 
general statements. Generally the contract 
is not altered; it still is an agreement to 
buy and sell goods of a certain description 
at a certain time and at a certain price. 
That is not changed by the removal of the 
rating. 


A Further Development 


There is a further development on that. 
For example, in Group 3 the rating had 
been given on sheetings, Class A sheetings; 
and in the distribution schedule it is pro- 
vided that sheetings may be sold only on 
ratings. That would be a case where a War 
Production Board order ran against an in- 
dividual’s contract; and, since the individ. 
ual would not be allowed to deliver, he 
would be violating the law if he delivered 


goods of that kind without a rating. That 


probably would be an excuse in most 
courts where the question might arise. 

[ should like to call your attention to a 
general statement in that regard, in Priori- 
ties Regulation l, 944.13. Effect of Rule. 
Regulation, or Order. When any rule, reg- 
ulation or order of the War Production 
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Board prohibits or restricts deliveries or use 
of any material, such prohibition or restric- 
tion shall, in the absence of a contrary 
direction, apply to all deliveries and use 
made after the effective date of the rule, 
regulation or order, including deliveries, 
under contracts or purchase orders accepted 
either prior to or subsequent to such eftec- 
tive date. No person shall be held liable 
for damages or penalties for any default 
under any contract or order which shall 
result directly or indirectly from compli- 
ance with any rule, regulation or order of 
the War Production Board, notwithstand- 
ing that any such rule, regulation or order 
shall thereafter be declared by judicial of 
other competent authority to be invalid. 

It is just in that special case where the 
cancellation of the rating interferes with 
the delivery of the sheetings that the con- 
tract would be deemed to be interfered with 
by War Production Board law. But in 
other cases there was no reason why deliv- 
_eries cannot be made, unless, of course, 
other ratings come up and compete with 
those deliveries, 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: We will go on 
to the next question. . ““What is the status 
of unfilled orders, Page 5, Group 3, Hos- 
pital Clothing, that carried an AA-4 rating, 
which was cancelled by the amendment of 
Feb. 21? Can a mill still carry this as 
rated business, or does this amendment 
‘cancel the rating that was assigned these 
orders at the time the contract was put 
through?” 

Now, the ratings are cancelled; the rat- 

ings on unfilled portions of the contract— 
that is, the undelivered portions of. the 
contract—are cancelled as of the day of the 
issuance of the amendment. Inasmuch as 
those ratings are cancelled, it means that 
from the standpoint of the producer he has 
that order on his books which does not 
carry a rating. When he originally took it, 
it carried a rating. 
. This question goes on: ‘This particular 
information concerns seersuckers. As seer- 
suckers do not appear in the other groups 
of M-317, does this mean that all seer- 
sucker production is free for non-rated or. 
ders?” 


Admittedly a Mistake 


That question has already been raised. 
Frankly, I think we slipped when we is- 
sued this amendment and did not change 
the percentages on seersuckers. We want 
to look into that just a little bit further 
and make sure that those fabrics, particu- 
larly seersuckers, do or do not have a rated 
market. My impression, offhand, is that 
they have not and that we did wrong to 
leave them in here. So they are subject to 
appeal, which I think will be granted. 

I am glad these things have come up, 
and I welcome the opportunity to lay bare 
ourselves before you and reveal our own 
weaknesses and shortcomings. We have 
plenty of them, and we have slipped up 
from time to time. It seems to me this is 
a case for appeal. I might say that it is as 
the result of appeals and of letters we have 
received that many changes have been made 
from time to time. I said this morning and 
I wish to repeat it that this is not a perfect 
document. No one could produce one. 
Certainly we could not. We want to make 
it more workable; we want to improve it. 
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the upholstery 


We not only welcome your criticism but 
we ask for it. I know sometimes it seems 
that the answers are not forthcoming as 
fast as you would like. I know often they 
are not sent back to you as soon as we 
should like. Yes, we do have red tape in 
Washington—far too much of it. But we 
do have a deluge of correspondence and 
far too few men competent to handle it. 
So I ask you to bear with us and to keep 
tripping us up as often as you can, because 
it is helpful to us. 

Here is another question. “Can export 
ratings on upholstery fabrics be passed on 
to the spinner to procure the required 
yarns? If not, then why the rating?” 

The answer is no. The order, 1 think, 
makes it quite clear that, except in certain 
specific cases, the ratings on the fabric may 
not be passed on to procure the yarn. There 
are several sections in the order dealing 
with that; (e€) (2) is one of them. I do 
not think I need to read them all. Perhaps 
there may be some specific questions on 
them which you may care to bring up in a 
few minutes. 

The questioner went on: “If not, then 
why the rating?” I presume, if.1 interpret 
the question correctly, he meant why should 
we insist that a percentage of upholstery 
fabrics be sold for export on rated orders 
when the upholstery manufacturer has to 
produce the fabric and then he is not able 
to extend the rating to procure the yarn. 
If he is unable to get the yarn, what is the 
sense of his having to take the rated order, 
if he cannot fill it? I think it is a very 
sensible question, and it is not an easy one 
tO answer. 


Meeting Foreign Needs 


The principle of the requirements on ex- 
port ratings was to try and meet the re- 
quirements of these foreign claimants. We 
tried to distribute that quantity as broadly 
as we could over all the different classes 
of goods within the cotton textile industry, 
so all might share alike and all bear as 
equal a share as possible of the burden of 
this export business, if we want to call it 
a burden. Here, again, the situation on 
yarn has become tighter, and it may be we 
shall not be-in position to furnish the 
yarn, in which case we cannot insist that 
manufacturer continue to 
tage the orders. He may not be in position 
to take any orders if he cannot get yarn. 
For the time being, the answer is that, to 
the extent he can get yarn and to the extent 
he can produce, ten per cent of that pro- 
duction is supposed to go for export. | 
think ten per cent is right; I will look it 
up. 

I think we have a mixture of two ques- 
tions there. If, after all, he cannot get yarn 
to produce anything, then he has no prob- 
lem, because ten per cent of nothing is still 
nothing. 

The next question is “How long do we 
have to hold goods set aside ‘for export’ if 
they cannot be sold during the quarterly 
period I think we answered that this 
morning. We are not saying that these 
goods must be delivered within the first 
quarter. We have not said: “If at the end 
of the first quarter you have not delivered 
the goods hold them until May 15 and then 
sell them in any way you wish.’ That 
would be a pretty sloppy order. I repeat; 


Se 


the order is not to set aside goods or to 
impound goods, although it is: called the 
“set-aside order.’ As we amend the orders 
and adjust the percentages, as we equalize 
things and work them out, and as sellers 
and producers are obliged to find other 
markets than those in which they have 
heretofore bought and sold, we shail come 
to some stabilization. 

To return to the question, it is the obli- 
gation of the seller to find a market, if 
possible. If he cannot, then he has to ap- 
peal. We will grant or deny the appeal 
according as to whether we know it is pos- 
sible, or not, to export those goods. 

This gentleman had a further question: 
all ‘rated’ goods sold subject to -‘re- 
negotiation?’ "' That is not a M-317 ques- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it is not a War 
Production Board question; and, subject to 
Mr. Jarcho’s correcting me, I would say it 
is a question that I do not think we should 
attempt to answer here. Certain contracts— 
Government contracts—are subject to rene- 
gotiation, and others are not, but just 
which are and which are not is rather in- 
volved, and I think to attempt to give you 
a complete exposition on that at this time 
would be rather difficult and futile. Fur- 
thermore, after studying as much as I have, 
I have not myself found out just which 
ones are subject to renegotiation and which 


are, not. The question was, however, ‘Are’ 


all rated orders sold subject to renegotia- 
tion?’ The answer to that, definitely, is 
no. It does not mean that all rated orders 
are subject to renegotiation. 


Not Contemplated 


Here is another question that has been 
sent up. “Is there anything contemplated 
by WPB that would insure manufacturers 
getting a reasonable proportion of the cloth 
or yarn they formerly obtained before the 
priority rating system was instituted, mean- 
ing from specific sources of supply they 
formerly had and the particular 
sources’ free-materials production ?’’ Let me 
read it again. “Is there anything contem- 
plated by the War Production Board that 
would insure manufacturers getting a rea- 
sonable proportion of the cloth or yarn 
they formerly obtained, before the priori: 
ties system was instituted?’’ That is fairly 
clear up to that point. Let me rephrase the 
question. Is there anything contemplated 
by the War Production Board that would 
insure anybody's doing business in the way 
he normally did it before the war? Maybe 
that is a slightly crude revision of the ques- 
tion, but, whether it is. or whether it is 
not, the answer to both this question and 
my revision of it is no. Nothing of that 
sort is contemplated by the War Production 
Board. 

The rest of the question reads: ‘meaning 
from specific sources of supply they for 
merly had and from the particular sources 
free-materials production.” I assume the 
questioner means could he get all the cloth 
he normally got before the priorities system 
came along and from the sources from 
which he formerly got it. Mr. Jarcho points 
out that he might be thinking of getting an 
equitable percentage of that he formerly 
received, but the question does not state 
that. 

The only way I can answer that question 
is in pretty broad terms, which might b« 
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unsatisfactory to you. I find in answering 
these we are bound to be a bit repetitious. 
| pointed out to you this morning that it 
is not our policy to try and run the cotton 


mills nor to try to regulate sales of all cot-, 


We try to follow a hands-off 
It is only the circumstances which 


ron goods. 
policy. 
have forced us into issuing M-317, although 
it might look otherwise. That is about the 
only guaranty we can. give a supplier or 
source of supply, that he may contuunue to 
distribute goods in the manner in which he 
prefers to distribute them or in which he 
normally distributes them. As to the re- 
cipient of those supplies, it is only from 
the percentage that is left after the ‘rated 
orders are met: and in some classes, such 
as osnaburgs and sheetings, we cannot give 
any percentages; it has to be 100 per cent 
for rated orders. So far as possible, the 
War Production Board would like to see 
goods flow through normal channels of dis- 
tribution and see suppliers take care of 
their customers in the normal way. But, 
when we get all through, it is unfortu- 
nately unmistakable that certain buyers are 
bound to be cut off from their normal 
sources of supply. It may be very hard, 
know. it is very hard, to obtain 
goods. from. new sources of supply. ‘The 
“Well, you have not bought 
goods from us before. Why don't you go 
to your normal source_of supply? We have 
all we can do to take care of our regular 
customers. 


and we 


answer 1S: 


That was our reason for issu- 
ing this order. When we said 70 per cent 


‘must go to rated customers we meant 70 


per cent of all production, whether it is a 
vertical mill or anything else. We did it 
so that 30 per cent would be free and so 
that every mill, every supplier, could take 
care of his regular customers so far as that 
4) per cent enables him to do so. 

The next question reads: “How far 
ahead are special ratings for sheetings and 
yarn to be given to manufacturers who 
wish to manufacture essential civilian ap- 
parel items, such as children’s robes, which 
must be manufactured several months in 
advance of consumer purchasing in the 
stores ¢ 

That is a-very good. question, and | 
should like to answer it if [I can. It has 
nothing to do with M-317. Infants’ wear 
IS receiving our attention. We have had 
several questions on it. It is a compliance 
problem which has to be taken into account 
by the cutter, the converter, and the mill: 
and we recognize in Washington the im- 
portance of it. We realize that goods have 
to be made up several months in advance, 
and all I can say is that we are trying to 
take care of it. 


About Imports 

Next question: “Re L-99, are we-.im- 
porting raw materials, such as jute, étc., 
for bags?” Yes, we are. We hope to re- 
ceive greater supplies of burlap from India 
than we have been receiving. We have a 
definite program on that—the amount to 
come in is definitely laid down, and all our 
calculations are based upon it. We feel 
that our chances of getting burlap from 
Calcutta are much brighter than during the 
past few months. The Mediterranean is 
Open, and now the main problem is in 
India. It has to do with the course of the 
war in the Far East, the-Japanese campaign 
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there, and the famine in Calcutta, and any 
other problems that arise in connection 
with the raw materials in and around Cal- 
cutta. We hope to get more. The chances 
dre we shall get more, but we cannot tell 
definitely. 

Here is another question. ““M-317, under 
Column I, page 9, napped fabrics, what item 
number would raincoat lining come un- 
der?” I do not know. I am not a specialist 
on everything. If I should answer you on 
that I think I should be unfair, because my 
answer might be incorrect. We have a 
program branch; that is, a branch that han- 
dles these forms—the 658 forms — on 
which you are requested to report produc- 
tion; and we urge you, if you have the 
slightest doubt as to where a fabric should 
be reported, to take it up with the program 
branch. Those men are making a study of 
that, and they have the responsibility, and 
if you will send in your question we will 
see that it gets to that branch. —. 

Mr. JARCHO: I have a question here. 
“Will over-shipment of export percentage 
apply against the total on priority?” Does 
he get credit for it on all of his obligation? 
The answer is yes. 
export order is no less a rated order be- 
cause it is for export. 

In the official interpretation we touched 
on the issue in two places, Questions 30 
and 34. They are as follows: 

30. Q. Suppose rated export orders, 
exceeding the percentage specified in Col- 
umin Ifl, are presented. Must the mill ac- 
cept them?” “A. Yes. These rated orders 
must be accepted to the extent of the Col- 
umn V_ percentage.” 

» 34. Q. Where a percentage is not spec- 
ied in Column III of distribution sched- 
ules, is the processor relieved of any obli- 
gation.to accept rated export orders?” ‘A. 
No. Unless there is a prohibition against 
export in: Column VI, rated orders, export 
or otherwise, must be accepted up to the 
Column V percentage. The omission of a 
percentage in Column III merely indicates 
that the processor 1s not required to deliver 
a minimum percentage against rated export 
orders.” 


Does that answer your question? 


Carded Piques 


I have a question about carded piques, 
asking if they are in the category “combed” 
on page 8. There is nothing said about 
carded piques. Do they comé under that? 
Are they classed as fine goods? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: They would be 
classed as fine goods if the yarn were suf- 
hciently fine and otherwise would be in 
carded goods. It is the sort of question 
which I said a moment ago should be re- 
ferred to our program branch, because it 
all depends upon what kind of pique it is, 
what sort of construction it is, as to where 
we want it reported. I think we should 
have that specific information in writing, 
and then we shall be sure to answer the 
question to you the same as to anyone else. 

Mr. U.: If you use a certain percentage 
of your sheeting production in. your own 
plant for operating supplies would it be 
necessary to apply for a rating for that, 
where other plants use it as operating sup- 
plies and get a priority on it? If you use 
it in your own plant would you have to 
get a priority for it? 


It follows that a rated’ 


CHAIRMAN WITHROW: Would you be a 
bit more specific about it? 

Mr. U.: They use it for back gray. The 
particular way we handle our orders there, 
would it be all right to use that on your 
order, as that, or should you get permis- 
sion to use it on your order ? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: If I understand 
your question correctly, you would be en- 
titled to go right ahead and use it as a 
rated order. That is one of the points on 
the very first page of the order. It specifi- 
cally sets up the so-called vertical organiza- 
tion—that is, if a mill has a finishing plant 
and does a complete business. As a cotton 
mill, the producer must observe the inven- 
tory regulations. As a converter, he must 
observe the inventory regulations. Again, 
as a cotton mill, he must hold himself open 
to rated orders, and as converter he must 
do the same thing. And again, so far as 
protecting his own production from being 
raided, he may do so. 

CHAIRMAN’ WiTHROW: Mr. McCullough 
asked me to say a few words about Column 
III in the distribution schedules. His idea 
was that you might be interested in getting 
some conception of why we set up Column 
[I] and why we set some percentage up to 
be used for export purpases. Of course, it 
is a broad question. We have a require- 
ments committee. Every branch of the War 
Production Board has a requirements com- 
mittee. On that committee we have repre- 
sentatives of all the claimants—Army, Navy, 
Aircraft Control Committee, the Marines 
(sometimes direct and sometimes through 
the Navy), the War Food Administration, 
etc. The Dominion of Canada is an export 
claimant. The Office of Rubber Production 
is an export claimant. The Office of Civil- 
tan Supply is a claimant. Then we have 
our export claimants. That is all done 
through the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion now, but as a matter of fact we ac- 
tually have three different.claimants at. the 
table. One of them is Lend-Lease, one of 
them is Economic Warfare, and the third 
is Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. Now, 
they are men of a great deal of ability and 
a great deal of achievement. There has 
been a great deal of criticism of them. 


Reasonable Activity 


In fact, I myself had the opinion that the 
exportation of goods abroad was so much 
poppycock. I have completely changed my 
opinion. When I see men from the Army 
come over and sit down and plead with us 
and say they want us to do everything in 
our power to back up these export claim- 
ants and say they want to see goods shipped 
into North Africa, into Italy, into China, 
and certainly into Russia and Australia, 
they have every justification for it. After 
all, our troops are over there. They are 


quartered there. They are dependent upon 


those populations. I do not want to go 
into a speech on policy, which is an ad- 
ministration matter, but I am convinced 
from the contacts‘we have in Washington 
that, by and large, the demands for the 
exportation of goods are necessary. The 
exportation of goods is a. mecessary and 
certainly a valuable means of waging war, 
certainly a global war. I would prefer not 
to elaborate on it, unless somebody else 
has something more definite to state. 

Mr. V.: I should like to ask if, when 
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these quotas are set up here, it is necessary 
that the goods all be exported in the piece. 
The only exception, I think, is jeans. | 
suppose that is exported as work pants. 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: No, I think that 
is a mistake; I think no exception is made 
of jeans. Jeans, as piece goods, may not be 
delivered tor export. Prior to the prohibi- 
tion against the exportation of jeans the 
Foreign Economic Administration had pur- 
chased clothing of which jeans formed part 
or in which jeans was incorporated. They 
had already purchased that clothing, and 
they were prohibited from purchasing addi- 
tional quantities of it. Since it was in the 
hands of the clothing manufacturers, much 
of it on the dock, we had to give them 
permission. to get rid of it. So we prohib- 
ited the piece goods form. 


Future Intention 


Now, your broader question was, why 

do we insist upon the piece goods form? 
I hope in «time we can work out a broader 
program and lift the ban against exporting 
anything except piece goods. If we do, we 
shall have to raise the percentage for ex- 
port. We handle only cotton goods, and to 
trace the cloth through to the cutters and 
everybody else would be too complicated. 
So we try to limit it to cotton piece goods 
and let the clothing branch handle the 
clothing. 
“Does the in- 
from the reports re- 
ceived from sheeting mills making con- 
structions from 56x58 to 68x72 (36 to 99 
inches wide) indicate there may be releases 
of free goods at the end of the first quarter 
by mills which have been ultra-careful in 
shipping free goods until the new order is 
functioning smoothly?’ Perhaps I am un- 
duly obtuse, but I wonder if the questioner 
did not mean ultra-careful in shipping rated 
goods. 

Mr. JARCHO: I think he means will re- 
lief be given to reduce his rating percent- 
ages because he has filled all available rated 
orders. Is that the point? 

Mr. W.: -No. I meant if certain mills 
which have been extra careful in shipping 
free goods have’ permitted free goods to 
accumulate and maybe will find at the end 
of the first quarter they have a supply on 
hand. 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: I doubt very 
much if there will be a change in that 
order. 


This 1s the last question, 


formation you have 


Mr. W.: I do not mean a change in the 
order, but I mean a change in the release 
of some of the goods that have been ac- 


cumulated, so they can fill their rated or- 
ders first. 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: As I have said 
today, we shall be glad to change a ruling 
and give relief when we can. As to whether 
goods are actually being impounded at the 
mills, I doubt that very much. So far we 
have had no information as to any bed 
sheetings being impounded. 

Mr. X.: A mill which is primarily a 
weaving mill but making yarn for its own 
consumption can occasionally accumulate a 
surplus but on the goods it is making meets 
all requirements. Can it sell that yarn it 
accumulates on the free basis, or is subject 
to the rating? 

Mr. Brower: I should like to ask the 
gentleman if the free yarn has been re- 
ported on Form 658-E in previous manths, 

Mr. X.: It has been reported, with the 
notation that it is a surplus. 

Mr. BROWER: I would say it is subject 
to the provisions of the order, that is, the 
maximum and the minimum. In other 
words, it is sales yarn, although it is not a 
constant source of sales yarn. 

Mr. Z.: One more question, Osnaburgs 
were fixed on a 120-hour production basis. 
The mills have cut that down to 80 hours. 
Was there any provision in the order as to 
that? 

CHAIRMAN WITHROW: There was in the 
old L-99, which required the mills to oper- 
ate those looms 80 hours. 

I think that is about all the time we can 
give to questions, and I am going to turn 
the meeting back to Mr. Black. J thank 
you all very much indeed. 

Mr. BLack: I am very sorry that we do 
not have everyone here to hear the interpre- 
tation: that we received from Washington 
just a few minutes ago. That is on the 
question of repairs on mill villages. I am 
going to have Mr. L. H. Kise, CMP spe- 
cialist, Charlotte office, repeat to you the 
interpretation he has just 
Washington. 


received from 


Mill Village Repairs 


Mr. Kisg: For about a year the repair 
of mill villages has been in a state of con- 
fusion. Mills having villages were advised 
by the Charlotte District Office and all the 
held- offices in Region 4 were advised by 
the Atlanta ofhce that an AA-5 rating alone 
was applicable to the repair of mill vil- 
lages. Contrary to that statement, which 
has been consistent in Region 4, we find 
from correspondence that a rating of AA-2, 
which is applicable only to the repair of 
the mill itself, was used for the repair of 


mill villages. It came to a head with the 
issuance of Order L-303, which makes rat- 
ings of AA-3 and lower for screen wire 
inapplicable. While it is true that the pro- 
ducer is not required to investigate whether 
the person applying the rating is applying 
it. properly, we thought it advisable to set- 
tle, once and for all, the question of what 
rating 1s applicable to mill villages. An- 
other reason for the confusion is that we 
are intormed by the mills that they were 
intormed that under an interpretation of 
the repair and maintenance Section of the 
textile division they were entitled to Oper- 
ate their mill villages under the same rat- 
ings as tor the mill itself, under the theory 
that the mill village is a necessary facility 
tor the production of their goods. 

We took it up with Washington through 
the Atlanta office, and the CMP division 
has stated that it is not the intention and 
never was the intention that a mill village 
could use rating AA-2. So, consequently, 
any repair to a mill village is subject to the 
terms of CMP. Regulation 5, which applies 
to those activities not shown on Schedules 
l and 2, The first point is that if you 
operate under CMP Regulation 5 for the 
repair of your mill villages you may use 
only the rating AA-5 on those purchases. 
The second point is that under CMP Reg- 
ulation 9-A, a rating of AA-3 and. the 
allotment symbol of V-3 may be used by 
the person engaged in the business of do- 
ing repair or may be used by a person for 
his own repair activities, provided that he 
segregates the records of that repair work. 
Consequently a mill could use CMP 9-A 
for its mill village repair, provided that it 
has its records segregated to the extent that 
it can be shown that the AA-3 rating was 
applied tor the repair of its own facilities, 
meaning the mill village. In other words, 
if you maintain separate records you may 
operate under CMP Regulation 9-A. If you 


do not maintain separate records, then you’ 


operate under CMP Regulation 5 and use 
a rating of AA-5, not AA-2, for mill vil- 
lage repair. 


Mr. BLACK: Before we close, I want to 


express Our appreciation to you for your 


attendance. We are very grateful for your 
presence, and we feel that this meeting has 
been well worth while. I want to express 
our appreciation to the various yarn asso- 
crations and the textile associations for 
their co-operation, and I feel we also wish 
to express our sincere appreciation to -this 
group from Washington. They are textile 
manufacturers, as you are, and are devoting 
their time to solving the problems that con- 
front us all. 


Additional copies of Textile Bulletin’s special supplement dealing with M-317 
and L-99 may be secured in reasonable quantities upon request to the editors. 
For information as.to prices and delivery, contact Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Orders will be handled in the order of receipt. 
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JENKINS Dynamically Balanced 


ASSURE BETTER PERFORMANCE AT LOWER COST 


Jenkins is now equipped to give you “dynamically balanced”’ cylinders. This 
new, improved method of balancing, designed and used exclusively by Jenkins 
in manufacturing and rebuilding twister and spinning frame cylinders, assures 
perfect balance throughout the entire length of the cylinder. When a frame 
is fully equipped with Jenkins’ dynamically balanced cylinders, the result 


is quiet, smooth-running performance ... strain, friction and vibration are: 


reduced to the vanishing point ... wear on cylinder head bores, journals, 
travelers and rings is reduced to a minimum. By eliminating excessive vibra- 
tion, yarn flows freely and smoothly, assuring even, uniform quality. 


Write today for new Service Folder. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


Manufacturers of: 
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One-Day Meeting 


We regret to learn that the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association has again decided to hold only 
a one-day meeting instead of the normal one-and-a- 
half-day convention. 

One of the greatest benefits to be derived from a 
convention, such as the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, is the devel- 
opement and extension of acquaintance and fellow- 
ship between those who attend. 

We are not certain that greater benefits are not 
derived from the discussions and the exchange of 
information during the personal contacts than from 
hearing the addresses made, although they are, of 
course, beneficial. 

A one-day session does not afford many opportunt- 
ties for such contacts and much.is lost. 

The travel is the same whether a manufacturer 
stays in Atlanta one day or two days, and to many 
men a long trip for a one-day session seems hardly 
justified. 

We know that there is the problem of hotel rooms 
in Atlanta, but experience shows that they can be 
obtained, and as far as we know the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association 1s the only association 
which has limited its meeting to one day. 

The Southeastern Hospital Association is meeting 
at the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta on April 12th and 
13th, one of their days being the same as that of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers, and its members 
have been able to arrange for accommodations. 

We cannot but feel that when a one-day session 
is held much of real value is lost. 
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The War Goes On 


As the year 1944 has progressed, the people of 
this country have been forced to change their opinion 
relative to probable progress in the theaters of wat. 

In December there were many predictions that 


Germany would be defeated in 1944 and some said | 


that the collapse would come before the middle of 


the year. 

The almost constant rains and snows in the war 
area of Italy have made it impossible for us to take 
advantage of our air superiority and our forces have 
been bogged down where they expected to make 
rapid progress. 

The few times we have been in Italy the sun was 
shining and we had never believed that almost daily 
rains and snows could prevail in that country. 

The armies of Russia have advanced very far since 
January 1st and Germany has suffered severe losses 
in manpower and war materials, but for some reason, 
which we cannot understand, Russia has never 
bombed the vital oil fields of Rumania or the oil 
barges which carry the oil up the Danube River. 
Without that oil, Germany would find it t difficult to 
continue the war. 

At a very heavy but probably justified cost, we have 
continued to bomb the airplane and ball bearing fac- 
tories of Germany, and it seems to us inevitable that 
the day will come when Hitler will find his armies 
without adequate machines and materials for the 
prosecution of the war. 

Those who spoke in December about knocking 
Germany out of the war by the middle of 1944 
usually accompanied that statement by the prediction 
that the war against Japan would be very long and 
very costly in men and materials. 

Events in the Pacific, however, have been moving 
very rapidly and the Japanese have been unable to 
very long resist any organized forward movement 
upon the part of our armed forces. 

As we advance, our air and naval forces make the 
area ahead untenable for the Japs and then move 
forward again against rather feeble resistance. 

Our airplanes and our submarines are constantly 
sinking Japanese cargo ships, and a country whose 


population must depend upon ships in order to bring» 


the food necessary to keep its people alive, is facing 
a serious problem because it must also bring the ma- 
terials necessary to build more ships. 

The war against Germany has not gone as well as 
expected but that against Japan has exceeded our ex- 
pectations. 

One thing which the textile industry of the United 
States should realize is that the bombing of Ger- 


many, France, Belgium and Holland is destroying 


most of the textile plants and the textile machinery 
in those countries. 

A report just issued by the Netherlands Informa- 
tion Bureau says that Allied air raids have wiped out 
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as high as 80 per cent of the textile production facilt- 
ties in certain Reich manufacturing centers. To re- 
place this loss the Germans—according to the Dutch 
underground paper Je Mazntiendrat — have looted 
Netherlands stores and factories of practically their 
entire stocks. 

Soon after the occupation of the Netherlands in 
May, 1940, the Germans made plans for taking over 
the textile plants of eastern Holland—both to sup- 
plement their own resources and to prepare for emer- 
gencies. The Dutch cotton and linen industry con- 
sisted of 100 plants with 50 looms or more. These 
factories operated 1,260,000 spindles, employed 32,- 
000 workers and produced $57,000,000 worth of 
goods in 1937. The woolen. textile industry com- 
prised 96 plants containing 250,000 spindles and 
5,760 looms. In the knit voods field, $12,960,000 
worth of material was produced in 1936 by 67 fac- 
tories employing 10,630 workers. 

The Nazis’ confiscatory plans were severely jolted 
when the Allies bombed and destroyed the five larg- 
est textile factories of the Dutch border city of Ens- 
chede, in the eastern province of Overijssel. The 
occupation authorities thereupon requisitioned $64.- 
000,000 worth of finished products and as the result 
many textile shops found themselvés without any 
textiles with w hich to supply their customers. 


There is very little accurate information relative 
to the destruction of textile mills in Germany, but 
most of them are in western Germany and it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that very few have been spared. 

Germany will eventually rebuild its mills and will 
do so with the most modern types of machinery, but 
we are enough to furnish the 


to secure necessary funds at any 
Chaotic conditions are likely to prevail in Germany 

for several years and that nation may be in approxt- 

mately the same position as the South was after the 


Civil War. 


Striking In Collaboration with Enemies 
(Reprint) 

Notwithstanding the many no-strike pledges sol- 
emnly and publicly made by the organized labor fac- 
tions. ctr7bes are steadily O}) the crease. Evidently, 
pledge-breaking is easy to accomplish, and seems to 
carry no shame or dishonor with it. However, no 
decent, honest man would stoob so low as to break a 
tol 192 ple d ge made lo the Pre dent of the United 
State 

A few days ago, along comes a dispatch from Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins reporting that there were 
3.750 strikes in 1943 involving 1.900.000 workers. 
which resulted in 13,500,000 idle man-days—the 
second largest number of work stoppages since the 
Luropean war began. 
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lished at Birmingham, Ala., 


It 1s well to remember in these days of global 
war, that each and everyone of those 3,750 strikes 
was a deliberate instance of premeditated and shame- 
less “pled ge-breaking.” 

Incidentally, it is hard to understand the real pur- 
pose of some of those ‘‘officious’” supporters and 
defenders of strikes and strikers, who persistently 
take every possible opportunity to minimizing the 
gr avity of strikes, and show? ing by certain figures of 
their own that the time lost by strikes is negligible 
and not worth speaking about, Such a policy can 
only encourage the strikers and the would-be strikers 
to keep on hindering the winning of the war. 

One thing is certain, Hitler and his idol-worship- 


ping partner, Hirohito, are gloating over the recent 


report of Secretary of Labor Perkins, and are hope- 
fully expectant that the super-patriotic strikers of the 


U.S. A. will double the number of strikes and work- 


stoppages in this year of 1944. 

Dr. Goebbels and Herr Hitler boast that the 
“loyal” strikers of the American labor factions are 
among their best friends, and are worth many U- 
boats to them. While the U-boats sink our supply 


ships at sea. the strikers prevent the supplies from 


reaching the ships. If that does not look like active 
collaboration with the enemies of this country and 
the enemies of all mankind, what is it? 

It wouldn’t be very surprising if Hitler tried to 
decorate some of the chief “collaborators” 
crosses. 

The one big job, the main job this country has to 
do is to win the war and win the peace as speedily as 
possible. 

Let us be seriously realistic about this big job. 
Whoever helps to win the war should be encouraged 
and rewarded. Whoever hinders the winning of the 
war should be discouraged and punished. 

If strikes and strikers are good for winning the 
war, let us by all means and at all costs have more 
of them—the more the better. 

But—and here is one of those adamantine buts— 
if strikes and strikers are hindering the winning of 
the war, and giving aid and comfort to. the « enemy— 
and 95 per cent of the American people are con- 
vinced that they are—then in God’s name, and in the 
name of Liberty, let us have no more of them. 

To strike is to collaborate with the enemy. 
good American will collaborate with 
Hirohito—Labor Advocate. 


Notre—The Labor 


with tron 


vy. No 
Hitler or 
EDITORIAL Advocate has been pub- 
for 54 years. 


Division Meeting Worthwhile 


The meeting of the Piedmont Section of the 
Southern Textile Association at Charlotte, N. €.. on 
March 4th was well attended and well worthwhile. 

The discussion on spinning rayon and blends was 
extremely practical and instructive. 
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A SULPHONATION CONTROL SECTION—ONYX LABORATORI 


7 


ers in the development and manufacture of sul-— 
phonated products for the textile and allied industries. 
Extensive research enables us to successfully apply | 


many methods of sulphonation to produce finishing 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Part Seven 


Part six of this series covered the difficulties en- 
countered in the dyeing of cotton raw stock with 
napthol colors and a series of practical suggestions 
was given for reducing and eliminating these trou- 
bles. The fast color salts that are the best prepar- 
ed for using on raw stock are listed as well as those 
salts which should be replaced with diazotized base 
solutions. In this installment, emphasis is stressed 
as to the importance of careful control of the 
diazotization and neutralization of the prepared 
base solutions as well as careful adjustment of the 
amount of acetate of soda and acetic or formic 
acid used in the development bath. 


HERE are no two fast color bases possessing a similar 

degree of dispersibility. Each one must be treated 
slightly differently when pasted up with water and acid- 
resistant dispersing agent preparatory to the addition of 
hydrochloric acid for dissolving. Some of the bases may 
be pasted up in a satisfactory condition using warm water 
around 120° to 150° F., while others require boiling. water; 
and in some cases dyers have found it necessary to even 
boil up the base before adding the hydrochloric acid, other- 
wise they would not obtain a total solution satisfactory for 
cooling and the diazotizing operation. 

The variances in the physical condition of the bases are 
attributed to many causes; chiefly among them may be 
cited: (1) impurities remaining in the intermediate before 
refining begins and those forming due to some variables in 


manufacturing as to time and temperature, (2) the filter- 


ing and drying operations and (3) grinding conditions. 
Sometimes the base is too moist and lumpiness occurs dur- 
ing the grinding operation that gives the finished base 
product a peculiar property when a dyer starts pasting it 


up. Small, hard, rubbery balls of base will be formed. 


which are practically impossible to disperse in boiling 
water. 

Many of the most dithcult bases to prepare have been 
greatly improved so that a non-technically trained dyer can 
do an excellent job if he will obtain well prepared instruc- 
tions and follow them carefully and report all complaints 
promptly to the dyestuff maker on poor quality shipments. 

The bases that have been rather difficult to prepare but 
have shown great improvement on dispersibility and solu 
bility in the hydrochloric acid are Fast Garnet GBC, Fast 
Red B. Fast Red GL. Fast Bordeaux GP. Fast Red KB and 
Fast Red R¢ 

Fast Scarlet 2G and Fast Red 3GL are seldom used by 
dyers, as they are very difficult to prepare under the most 
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modern dyehouse ‘conditions, and most plants use the fast 


color salts of these bases. Fast Blue B and Scarlet R bases 
are usually two of the easter bases to prepare and obtain 
good dispersibility, solubility-and diazotizing results. 

The addition of the hydrochloric acid should be slow 
with sufficient agitation to obtain full solution of all the 
base. Additional agitation after solution if obtained is not 
desirable. After the hydrochloric acid has all been added 
it is desirable to allow the base solution to stand a full ten 
to 20 minutes before being cooled ready for diazotizing. 

In a majority of dyehouses preparing bases, the drug 
room workers will junk the ice directly into the concen- 
trated hot acid base solution without trying to gradually 
cool it by adding about two to four gallons of ice cooled 
water (per pound of base being prepared), then adding 
the ice so as to cool to the desired 40 to 45° F. temperature 
suitable for diazotizing. A too hastily cooled hot acid base 
solution sometimes tends to precipitate out, forming white 
insoluble aniline salts which are quite difficult to redissolve 
and to diazotize for full color value. 


Diazotizing 


Many napthol dyers have found out that uniformly pre- 
pared base solutions can be obtained from day to day when 
the sodium nitrite solution is added slowly to the cold acid 
base solution with sufficient agitation and not just poured 
in quickly and stirred strongly. A too rapid entering of 
the sodium nitrite solution into the acid base solution will 
cause a heavy evolution of brownish nitrous gas fumes 
which allows several troublesome complaints to occur. 
These are: (1) a loss of nitrous acid through too rapid a 
formation by pouring the sodium nitrite too quickly into 


acid base solution, (2) the rapid formation of nitrous acid 


tends to ‘‘rush’’ the diazotization too much and not permit . 


the diazotizing to proceed uniformly at a sufficiently slow 
rate, (3) another undesirable factor is that the formation 
of the nitrous gas on surface of base solution may some- 
times throw the diazotizing solution out of equilibrium and 
cause too acid condition, thereby requiring an extra amount 
of sodium nitrite to be added to balance this loss. 

Dyers and plant chemists should check all bases both in 
their laboratory as well as plant, and obtain full recom- 
mendations for the amount of hydrochloric acid and sodium 
nitrite required to. obtain full diazotization.of each base 
used. In many cases dyers use too great an excess of the 
hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite, and tests made by the 
best authorities show that an excess of nitrous acid is very 
harmful to the stability of the diazotized base solution and 
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tends to start decomposition that is only stopped when all 
of the nitrous acid has been used up in the diazotizing of 
the base itself. 

A dyer or chemist can instruct and show the drug room 
operative the necessity of testing the diazotizing bath with 


tile chemist. 

It is very essential for all plants running napthols to 
have a small glass electrode pH set to determine the opti- 
mum point for neutralizing a base so that it will retain its 


color yield on development as well as remain stable the 
longest practical period. Tests of this nature cannot be 
run by guess work using pH test papers, for a plant chemist 
and dyer might as well use a litmus paper for the worth- 
while research and development which would be obtained 


These factors listed are illustrative of what really could 
be done to control the color yield of napthols in the 
coupling bath and many of the best informed dyers are 
using them to reduce complaints. 


Congo red paper to see if it shows positive change, then from tests run with the so-called pH test. papers. Bd 
test it with potassium iodide starch paper to see that the The amount of sodium acetate necessary to neutralize Sia 
diazo bath shows full amount of nitrite of soda and acid different bases should be carefully checked for all types of ple 
to cause a blue coloration on test paper at the start of and . dyeing operations. For example, some plant chemists tfe- Ht 
during the diazotizing operation for a period of at least 30 port that it is desirable to neutralize with the smallest 4 
_ minutes. At the end of a 30-minute period, the nitrous acid amount of sodium acetate possible when dyeing skein and se. 
should be practically used up and there should be no fur- warps in the open, but on closed package and beam dyeing | 
ther intense blue coloration change on potassium iodide it is best to increase the amount of sodium acetate, thus | # 
starch test paper when testing diazo bath. raising the pH from around 4-4.5 to approximately 5.00 or @ y, 
: : better. These tests are very interesting but to date there @ j, 
Neutralizing has never been an authoritative report as to findings on C 
If the diazo base solution is kept properly cooled to 40 this phase of controlling the color yield of napthols 
F. it may be kept several hours or longer before it is nec- through the most desirable pH value in the a ge 
essary to neutralize and use promptly. A dyer should never bath.. U 
neutralize the diazotized base solution until the developing The reason for no report yet can be easily noted as a th 
dyebath is ready to start up, as it is much safer to hold the dyer or plant chemist may establish what is the desirable | 
strength of the diazotized base solution in the non-neutral- pH to neutralize the bath for dyeing 20/1 to 40/1 @ 4, 
ized condition than neutralized. One writer brought out combed yarns on packages and be able to control the pH re 
the very interesting classification of bases as to their stabil- in the developing bath to some degree: then the plant starts b 
ity in the diazotizing bath as well as after neutralization. dyeing coarser yarn and there is a noticeable difference in r 
Bases are placed in several classes as to stability. These depth of shade. This change in depth of shade may be , 
are: . accounted for by these factors: (1) the cold salt washes “ 
Fast Red GG (Paranitraniline)——This base shows low and cleaning of the naptholated yarns remove varying 
stability as it is being neutralized but after neutralization amounts of napthol from the naptholated yarn on the finer \ 
has reached a pH of seven or on the alkaline side, then the yarns than it did on the coarser numbers; (2) there was y 
solution becomes very stable. also variance in the amount of alkali removed from the * 
Fast Red KB (Five Chlor-ortho-toluidine)—This base naptholated goods under these two conditions; (3) the : 
possesses good stability while being neutralized and at near variance in amount of napthol and alkaline conditions : 
the neutral point. On being made alkaline, there is not therefore gave change for depth of shade obtained as well 
any noticeable increased stability. There are other types but as upset the calculations for pH developing bath obtained 
these two are of most interest to the practical dyer and tex- on the finer yarns. 


MILL STARCH 


“Te Weavers Fru 
THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, oor 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
at L (Continued from Page 40) FOR VICTORY 
d { J. T. Smith, formerly of Drayton Mills, 
@ Spartanburg, S. C., is now first shift over- 
™ seer in the No. One weave room at §. 
Slater & Sons, Inc., Slater, §. C. He 
yf Gm places Wade T. Pierce, resigned. Guss 
@@ Huffman is now third shift overseer in the 
q company No. Two replacing GENERAL COAL GOES 
™ Raymond Johnson, now in charge of the TO WAR— 
d 4 second shift. More than a thousand 
Pope, formerly with Alabama machinists, clerks, sales- 
Mills; Inc., at Winfield, and recently with 
© @ is now night overseer of carding at Bama armed forces. Those of = 
Second Lieut. W. W. (“Bill”) Highber- | 
5 ger, 37, of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
@ U. S., Army, reported missing in action in 
4 the European theater a. year ago and now 
listed as. lost in action, has been posthu- 
| mously awarded the Order of the Purple = 
® Heart “for military merit and for wounds a 
received in action.” The decoration has 
S been presented to his widow, Mrs. Dorothy 
F. Highberber. With a background of 
: many years of experience in the chemical : 
field, Lieutenant Highberger received his 
'S commission in September, 1942, while he High grade gas, by-product and steam coal from Wise 
g ™ was associated with the Mathieson Alkali County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. ; 
+ Works. He underwent special training in 3 
~ @ chemical warfare at the Edgewood (Md.) High grade gas, by-product, steam and domestic coal from 
: Arsenal, and shortly thereafter was sent Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 
overseas .in an administrative capacity, 
e - although the nature of his actual duties has High grade, high volatile steam and by-product coal from 
s never been revealed. He joined the Math- Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 
A laboratory controlled product blended to meet exacting 


known and highly popular figure in the 
New York sales area. 


stoker requirements. From Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., and C onnells- 


: H. B. Cabaness has resigned as overseer 
: ille Coke from P | 
ville Coke from Pennsylvania. 


of spinning at the No. Three plant. of 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. ; dd 
the company’s No. Two mill to fill the po- Pittsburgh seam from Irwin Basin, Westmoreland County, 
~ sition. Pennsylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 
f 4 Stanley Llewellyn, general manager and Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from McDowell County, 
im. vice-president of Inman Mills, has been W. Va.. on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. 
* elected a member of the board of directors 
@ of the Spartanburg (S. C.) Chamber of 
2: 
ommerce. Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or Sewell seam 
ad: from Raleigh County, W. Va.,C.& O.and Virginian Railroads. 
ministrator at Atlanta, Ga.,; has been ap- 
pointed deputy administrator for field oper- dd 
ations in the national headquarters of the Hazard No. ‘ and No. 7 ee ee nsmaneciaas coal from 
Office of Price Administration Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, on the L. & N. Railroad. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Steam and domestic coals from a number of producing 
Wis., announces the appointment of A. D. districts. 
Robertson as assistant manager of the mo- 
tor at its Norwood works, Nor- _ ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 
wood, Ohio. This plant manufacture’ all , 
het: the Allic.C Our personnel with the experience gained through long and 
varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of 
| | | 7 the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 
the company’s electrical department in Mil- cing of anys: 
Waukee, where he had been in charge of | 
the marine section. Prior to this, he served G r m rn 
4s a sales engineer in the Allis-Chalmers 
; ishington, D. Cc, othe. He came to 123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
j llis-Chalmers with a degree in electrical BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W.VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
o compictiing the companys graduate CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
training course at its Pittsburgh works. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO,, Inc. 
Selling Argent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


LP | il SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


CURACAO TRADING CO., INC. 


82 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


INVITES OFFERS of cotton and rayon fabrics for its 
branches in the Dominican Republic, 
Cuba, Haiti, Honduras, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Costa Rica, Colombia, 


Venezuela, Surinam and Curacao. 
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Cotton Market 


New York.—Textile bag manufacturers received the 
welcome news from the War Production Board recently of 
an allocation of 85,000 bales of burlap, or an estimated 
170 million yards, for consumption during the second 
quarter. This figure represents the highest amount so far 
let out by the Government agency for any one quarter, and 
most significantly includes an increase in the percentage of 
lightweight numbers to 50 per cent of the total allotted. 

This move on the part of the WPB was viewed as likely 
to relieve slightly the pressure for cotton goods by. bag 
manufacturers, and especially on numbers which are pres- 
ently in an extremely tight position. During January, Feb- 
ruary and March, total allocations of burlap amounted to 
80,000 bales or 160 million yards of cloth, with the light- 
weight numbers accounting for only 25 per cent of the 
total. In the last quarter of 1943 bag manufacturers were 
only permitted 20 per cent in these constructions. 

Shipments of burlap from India in recent weeks gener- 
ally are believed to have improved, with lightweight con- 
structions being given greater consideration. Intimations 
that plans are afoot to expand the receipts still further are 
heard in a number of quatters. 

Widespread military, priority and essential preference 
rated orders have accounted for an unusually large amount 
of business in the cotton gray goods market, but the mar- 
ket has appeared dull as far as open trading is concerned. 
Selling houses find themselves unable to consider allot- 
ments to regular customers because of the uncertainty of 
directives, superseding priority rated orders and compul- 
sory loom shifts by mills under Government orders. 

Preoccupied with filling directives, priorities and direct 
Government contracts running in an endless stream, selling 
houses in the Worth Street market report. that not much 
else is being given attention, with mills not venturing too 
far ahead in accepting commitments. 

Interest was high in the Lend-Lease requirements for 
Australia, New Zealand, North Africa, the Near East and 
Middle East, and in many quarters it is felt that nearly 
all of the goods desired will be subscribed for in due 
course. The statement from the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration in Washington that 35 million yards are wanted 
for Australia, of the total of 91,072,000 yards sought, was 
received with satisfaction in a few places. It was felt 
American cotton goods products are given a more diversi- 
fied distribution. 

Priorities have held the interest of print cloth distribu- 
tors, although the cloth that figured in these deals was Jim- 
ited. Converters, wholesalers, intermediary distributors and 
manufacturers all continued their pressure for goods, but 
without getting far. 


LPS &00.,Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
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Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA.—-Efforts to ascertain the over-all cotton 
sale yarn needs of mantfacturers holding preference ratings 
issued by the various Government agencies have been un- 
successful, so far, partly because some of these agencies are 
buying for the account of others as well as for themselves, 
and a good many of the wanted quantities have -not been 
definitely determined. It is stated here that spinners and 
distributors who try to estimate total yarn requirements on 
the basis of the inquiries they receive are likely to exagger- 
ate the apparent yarn shortage, because of the overlapping 
of inquiries. At the same time, the burden is frequently 
described here as far beyond present capacity of the in- 
dustry to handle. 3 

It is taken into account by distributors that, despite the 
War Production Board’s revisions of Order M-317, it is 
obvious that considerable sale yarn is getting into civilian 
consumption, of kinds and counts that are urgently needed 


for rated orders. To meet this condition, some dealers sug- . 


gest that WPB tighten up M-317 wherever necessary, either 
by abolishing temporarily the percentage that need not be 
held for rated deliveries, or by requiring spinners. who find 
themselves without enough rated orders to get WPB clear- 
ance before they accept unrated orders for these yarn 
counts. 

It is stressed here that M-317 was revised chiefly to get 
larger supplies for rated orders, but this has not proved 
sufficient, so far, according to the experience of market 
interests who have been unable to find production for their 
rated customers. 

Shrortage of sale cotton yarn has become “appalling,” 
according to veteran distributors. On top of all the offered 
business that could not be handled during recent days and 
earlier this year, additional rated and unrated inquiries 
have reached the market. Rated business requiring only 
what, in normal times, would be regarded as nominal 
weekly deliveries of yarn, has gone begging, despite pres- 
sure brought to bear (a) by manufacturers, here and in 
Washington, and (b) assiduous efforts by market interests 
to get the orders scheduled. 

Availability of cotton sale yarn for civilian purposes has 
now reached the smallest volume since the war effort be- 
gan. Partly, this is laid to actual deficiency of sale yarn 
production in the counts wanted and for the deliveries 
needed. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Now ts a good time to sell us your 
drop plies, mixed yarn and seconds. 


Wire’ or write offerings 


D W/PENCH& C. 
Gastonia, 
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When Walker Heddles are Used 


HE CAN FORGET 
FRAYING and END BREAKAGE 


The prestige won by Walker Loom Harness with 


so large a proportion of America’s best mills is 
solidly based on the performance of Walker 
products on their looms. 


Weavers have found that with Walker Heddles 
there is far less fraying of yarn and fewer broken 
ends, due to the meticulous designing of every 
heddle detail; to correct weight, eye shapes and 
sizes for each type of yarn, extra smooth finish, 
and absolute uniformity in each of the various 
types required by the weaver. 


Whether or not Walker Heddles are your first 
choice, have these dependable heddles for use 
when perfect weaving is imperative. They may 
save you time and trouble. 


Also try our dependable Walker frames and reeds 


Atlantic and Ruth Sts., Philadelphia-34, Pa. 


R. T.-OSTEEN, Southern Mar. 
11 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 


Agents 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Odell Supply Co. 
American Supply Co. 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Hendrik VanBrederode 


Greenvilie, S. C. 
Greensboro, N,. C. 
Providence, R. |}. 
Dallas, Texas 
Midland Park, N. J. 


WALKER MFG. CO. 


Pas 
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NOW 


Department 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 
timate. Call today. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MAGHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884} 
BELTING 
e 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. GREENVILLE COMPANY 


. _ Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


. YARN MILL SUPERINTENDENT wishes to make 

. F LUTTRELL & COMPANY change. Several years’ experience as Overseer 
3 . Carding, Spinning nd Winding: also several 

; years’ experience @S Superintendent on carded 
yarns. Married, one child, draft Class 2-A; near 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 38 years. Good education and wide range of ex- 
' ; perience on coarse and medium yarns. Have very 

, good reason for making change. Address ‘‘Y-7,’’ 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Plant Maintenance Engi- 
se til € f 5 S h”’ neer 18 years’ experience as Electrician and 
extile Center of the Sout 
® Machinist: four years as Master Mechanic in. a 
large textile mill. Can obtain release from pres- 
ent job. Address ‘‘Box L-12,"’ care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


27OSITION WANTED—By Superintendent Yarn 
Mill; would accept carding and spinning, or 
carding or spinning. Have 26 years’ general mill 
experience; 43 years old; draft exempt High 
school, I. C. 8S. technical training. Can go any- 
where; can be interviewed any time. Address 


TEXTILE “Card-Spin,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 
WANTED—-Position as superintendent. Have long 


MACHINERY experience on both C. P. and K. P. yarns; can 


furnish best of references: can grade cotton also 

and keep up with the cost. Good manager of 
and SUPPLIES help, and sober. Address “HH. T. J.,’’ c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


POSITION WANTED by experienced Spooler Room 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY experienced on ‘Universal winders. Address 


**Box. 86,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Box 1694 Phone 

a WANTED—Job as Overseer of Weaving: 18 years’ 

Charlotte, N. C experience in weave room: I. C. 8S. graduate. 

| Age 39, married; employed, but desire change. 
Write ‘‘Weaver, c/o Textile Bulletin. 


PRACTICAL MILL SUPERINTENDENT wants po- 

sition in weaving mill, cotton or rayon. Several 
; years’ experience as superintendent and overseer. 
Draft exempt. Will come for interview. Address 


MAN with several years’ experience in sup- PAUL B. EATON “Box 1944." c/o Textile Bulletin. 
ply. room wants position as Supply Room Patent Attorney 
Man with some good mill wanting a man 1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. eraNrEn 
of this kind 514 Mu Jas 
tS = nsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. Young Technician with experience in me- 
Address “‘S. R., Former Member Examining Corps chanical engineering. Good possibilities for 
care Textile Bulletin. U. 8. Patent Office ; the right man. Traveling required. State 
salary and draft status. 
B-82,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
EXPERT ROLLER COVERER with over 30 WANTED 
years’ experience on all kinds of leather Overseer of and Practical and Technical 
S nh spinning mi on medium Superintendent 
and cork wants 7” with some mill need numbers.. Mill running both combed and os 
ing a man for their roller shop. carded work and also blends. Good chance mov  emmyed, Vane Camere few 
Ee for advancement for right man connection. Understands fully all phases 
Address ‘‘R. L., cotton and rayon -‘manufacture. Not 
care Textile Bulletin. Address ““M-R, afraid of work. Draft exempt. Address 
care Textile Bulletin. “Practical,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Conbdassial EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, 
"Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


fixers, etc. 
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WANTED 


Experienced card room fixer 
capable of clothing and 
grinding cards as well as be- 
ing good frame fixer. Top 
salary for right man. 


Address ‘“‘Cardroom,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. ‘‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’’ References: Any lLynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 


WANTED 


Spinning Room Second Hands, first and 
second shifts. Coarse Yarns. Rate 80c per 
hour. Mill operating 48 hours per week. 


Address “‘Second Shift,” 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Card Room Second Hand for third shift. 
Rate 80c per hour. Mill operating 48 hours 
per week. 

Address ‘‘Box 48,”’ 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Card Grinder for second shift. Rate .725 
per hour guaranteed. Mill operating 48 
hours per week. 


Address “D. H. R.,’’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


Index 
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Abbott Machine Co. . 14 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 70 
Acme Steel Co. 79 
Akron Belting Co. . 85 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 23 
American Moistening Co. 8 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 20 
Ashworth Bros. 41 
Atwood Machine Co., The .. 4-5 
Auffmordt, C. A. .... 89 
Bahnson Co., The . 75 
Baily & Co., Joshua L. 62 
Bancroft Belting Co. ; 89 
Barber-Colman Co. . ll 
Barnes Textile Associates 89 
Best & Co., Edward H. . 76 
Borne, Scrymser Co. see 83 
Brown Co., The David 89 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 25-82 
Carolina Refractories Co. . . 82 
Carter Traveler Co. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 72 
Clinton: Co. . 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 87 
Curacao Trading Co.., Inc. 62 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 76 
Curran & Barry 62 
Cutler Co., Roger W. . Si 
Daniel Construction Ca. 65 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 89 
Denison Mfg. Co. 82 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 72 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. 72 
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Dronsfield Bros. 18 
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Eaton, Paul B. . . 64 
Engineering Sales Co. _.. 72 
Franklin Process Co. . . 19 
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General Coal Co. 61 
Greenville Belting Co. - 64 
Habow Chemical Co. . 87 
H & B American Machine Co. 10 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 33 
Houghton Wool Co. . ale 41 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc.. E. H. Front Cover 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. ..... . 87 
Jenkins Metal Co. 55 
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Page 
Keever Starch Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 60 
Kempton Parts & Spring Co. 30 
Keystone Belting Co. .. 82 
Lawrence Leather Co., A. C. 12-13 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 80 
Lambeth Rope Corp. . 16 
Lewis Co., J. W.... 71 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. 64 
Marquette Metal Products Co. : 7 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
National Ring Traveler Co 78 
Neisler Mills . 2 62 
Onyx Oi] & Chemical Co. 58 
Pabst Sales Co. ; 69 
Parks-Cramer Co. . 39 
Peach & Co., D. W. 63 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. . 74 
Piedmont Processing Co. 82 
Ragan Ring Co. . ' 68 
Ray Chemical Co. . 89 
Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. 64 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 87 
Rohm & Haas Co. 91 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 70 
Saco-Lowell Shops - 7 
Scott. Co., Henry L. 39 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. . 41 
Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 77 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. ; 84 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 37 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 80 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 64 
Staley Sales Corp., A. E. . 67 
Stein, Hall & Co. — 39 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 44 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. . 62 
Terrell Machine Co. _.. 84 
Texile Specialty Co. r 35 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Refining Products Co 84 
Universal Winding Co. —. 3 
Veeder-Root, Inc. Back Cover 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 68 
Walker Mfg. Co. 63 
Wellington, Sears Co. Oa 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 85 
Williams & Sons, I. B. : 7 


WANTED 
Young textile technician with .theoretical 
and practical experience on carding and 
spinning machinery Permanent job with 
good post-war possibilities. Traveling re- 
quired. State salary and draft status. 


Address. “°C. 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted—Superintendent Carded Yarn Mill 


Technically trained and practically experienced. Experience also 
includes purchasing and weaving. 

A production and quality man able to get along with people and keep 
costs low. A good record of several years with present firm, which 
may be investigated. References from employer and employees. 
Good reason for wanting to change in next 30 to 90 days. 


Address “S-H”’ c/o Textile Bulletin 


WANTED TO BUY 
We are interested in buying card room rov- 
ing, either from slubbers, intermediates or 
Speeders: speeders preferred. If you have 
extra card room production that you would 
like to dispose of, please contact us.  . 


RANDLEMAN MILLS, INC. 
Randieman, N. C. 


Ir its Construction 
or Modernization anywhere 
in the South, let’s talk it over. 


DANIEL CONSTRUCTION co... 
. ric. 


Greenville,S.C. Birmingham, Ala. 
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FOR SALE—For Immediate Delivery 


12 Whitin 132-spindle tape drive, double 
vertical roll Novelty Twisters, 445” gauge. 
3” flange ring, cast iron holder, 142” diam- 
eter, bottom rolls, top line of self-weighted 
rolis 344” x 2”, bottom line of self-weight- 
ed rolls 3154” x 242”, 7%” traverse, 8” 
cylinder, spindle blade 2: 
diameter whirl, separators, knee brakes and 
guards, eleven. with three bank creels, one 
with four bank creel, three motor driven 
550 /60/3, nine motor driven, 39” frames. 
approximately 5500 bobbins available for 
the frames. In excellent condition. 


GEORGE D. FLYNN, JR., 
102 Waterman St. Providence 6, R. I. 


CASH 


FOR YOUR ROLLER LEATHER 
SCRAP—-WHOLE SKINS—PIECES 


PETE WALKER, The Leather Man 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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Research Institute To Establish Headquarters 
At Princeton, N. J. 


A definite decision by the Textile Research Institute, Inc., 
to establish headquarters at Princeton, N. J., for the prose- 
cution of research and for the training of personnel on the 
graduate level has been announced by the institute. At the 


same time. the proposal was hailed by President H. W. 
pro} 


Dodds of Princeton University as “in the best tradition of 
Princeton as a center for education, scholarship and _ re- 
search.” 

The decision was reached after very careful study and 
examination of the facilities at many universities, by a 
special committee appointed by the institute for this pur- 
pose. The actual move will take place as soon as it 1s 
feasible to secure and equip laboratories. 

In commenting an the plan, President Dodds stated: 
The proposal by Textile Research Institute, Inc., to estab- 
lish headquarters in Princeton, N. J., (a) for the prosecu- 
tion of a program of research in fundamental and applied 
science, basic to the textile industry and in economic re- 
search, (b) for the dissemination of research information 
and (c) for the training of personnel in such methods of 
study and research, is in the best tradition of Princeton as a 
center for education, scholarship and research. The Rocke- 
feller Institute, the Institute for Advanced Study and the 


R..C, A, Laboratories, among others, have already added 


to and availed themsélves of the educational opportunities 
that the university, in an earlier period, alone provided. 


relations with such institutions in the community, the unt- 
versity would expect to make available to properly qualified 
personnel of the Textile Research Institute the opportunity. 
to enroll in graduate courses and proceed to advanced de- 
grees in Princeton University so far as this could be 
achieved within the restrictive quota regulations that govern 
the operation of the graduate school. The program of study 
and the research work of those so involved would be ar- 
ranged to the mutual satisfaction of both the graduate 
school and the Textile Research Institute.” 


New Departure Issues Service Book 


Because they are a vital necessity in practically all kinds 


of fighting equipment, ball bearings have become. one of 


today's “hard to get” items. Thus it is more important than 
ever before to get the utmost service out of ball bearings in 
all equally vital home front equipment. By using the cor- 
rect methods of handling bearings when overhauling equip- 
ment it is possible to keep a great many in use that other- 
wise might be damaged or unnecessarily discarded. 

To help both trained men and those of lesser experience 
a new booklet entitled “Service Procedure for Ball Bearings’ 
has been written to give in simplest terms all of the steps 
from dismounting, cleaning, judging condition, to remount- 
ing, fully described and illustrated with drawings and pho- 
tographs. Copies of this book in any reasonable quantity 
may be had free by addressing New Departure Division, 
General Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn.. Ask for booklet 


“In accordance with a practice already established in its © ND-A57. 


> 


once and for all. 


Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, but 
the Axis war lcrds have ineir eye on it, just the same. 


it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. Here 
is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain terms— 
by buying War Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that our armed 
forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush the Axis 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE’S INCOME IN WAR BONDS 


Every American wants the chance to help win thiswar. When you install 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give ‘ 
# your employees that chance. 


the systematic purchase of War Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 


write: Treasury Department, Section 5, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 


Buy War 


This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


They want to wipe 


For details of the plan, which provides for 


Savings Bonds 
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R. B. Sutherland Joins Engineering Sales 


R. B. Sutherland, materials handling engineer of Detroit, 
has arrived in Charlotte, N. C., to become associated with 
the Engineering Sales Co. Mr. Sutherland ts widely ex- 
perienced in the engineered application and maintenance of 

conveyors, tramrail and other types of 


exception of two years, during which 
time he was associated with the Cleve- 
land Tramrail Co. of Toiedo, Ohio, Mr. 
Sutherland has been identified since 
1927 with the automobile industry 

Detroit, designing and installing mate- 


rials handling systems in the Dodge and 
R.B. Sutherland Chrysler plants. 

In making the announcement of Mr. 
Sutherland's acceptance of a position with the Engineering 
Sales Co., V. G: Brookshire, partner in the firm, pointed 
yut that this company is handling many contracts for con- 
eying equipment required in the war effort, and that there 


ms a sharp demand for improved materials handling meth- 


ids in nearly all industrial plants in the South, particularly 
he textile mills which are presently engaged in the produc- 
ion of yarn and cloth on war contracts. Mr. Brookshire an- 
ticipates that the demand for improved materials handling 
equipment will extend far into the post-war period. 

Engineering Sales Co. is owned and operated by S. R. 
and V. G. Brookshire, with offices in Charlotte and Green- 
ville, S.C. The company represents a number of nationally 
known manufacturers of materials handling, power trans- 
mission and storage equipment. 


materials handling equipment. With the. 


OBITUARY 


A. H. WASHBURN 


A. H. Washburn, 86, well-known for many years in the 
Southern textile industry, died March 15 at his home in 
Charlotte, N. C., following a long period of declining 
health. Mr. Washburn settled in Charlotte in 1893 as a 
machinery erector for Saco-Lowell Shops. He won rapid 
promotions and was soon made Southern representative for 
the company, a position which he held until his retiremént 
a number of years ago. 


E. J. BENDIGO 
Lieut. Elmer J. Bendigo, 24, a former employee of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. at Leaksville, N. C., was killed in action 
on the Italian front Jan. 31. A graduate of the textile 
school at North Carolina State College, Lieutenant Bendigo 
entered the Army in June, 1941, serving through the Medi- 
terranean campaigns until his death. 
MRS. J. C. EVINS 
Mrs. J. Choice Evins, 73, wife of one of the most promi- 
nent South Carolina textile executives, died recently at a 
Spartanburg, S. C., hospital. Her husband, the president 
of Clifton Mfg. Co. and D. E. Converse Co., survives. 


MRS. A. G. ODELL 


Mrs. Arthur G. Odell, wife of the president of Kerr 
Bleachery &, Finishing Works, died Feb. 27 at Concord, 
N. C. Funeral services were held March 1. 


STALEY’S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE 


TWO REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE TEXTILE 
PLANTS ARE ORDERING MORE AND MORE 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


(UNMODIFIED and MODIFIED) 


Under strict chemical control from buying of native grain 
through evrery processing step in the huge Staley Plant 


* QUALITY * UNIFORMITY *« DEPENDABILITY 


TODAY AS IN WORLD WAR 1 *® SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ABILITY TO DELIVER 


STALEY MANUFACTURING 


CORN AND 
SOY BEAN 
PROOUCTS 


ATLANTA, NEW YORK CITY, SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
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-RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency 


but also help to improve yarn quality. There are definite 


reasons why .. . . ask for the whole story and samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A coe? Atlanta, Georgia 


VOGEL... 
SYMBOL OF SATISFACTION 


The Vogel name has 
been a symbol of satis- 
faction for over thirty 
years, and today, Vogel 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
a are continuing to give 
this same all out satisfac- 
tion in Chemical Plants, 
Munition Factories, ship- 
yards and on farms all 


| 

over fhe country. 

| 

| These Hydrants are 
| m™ being used to safe- 
guard workers from 


chemical burns and as 
added fire protection. 
Their record of de- 
pendable performance 
on farms is attested by 
more than 50,000 users 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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Numerous Textile Industry Organization 
Meetings Are Scheduled 


Officials of a number of organizations connected with 
the textile industry have announced plans for various meet- 
ings scheduled to be held in the near future as well as dur- 
ing the latter part of the year. These include gatherings of 
the American Association of Textile: Chemists and Color- 
ists, the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, the 
Southern Textile Association, the American Association of 
Textile Technologists, and the Alabama Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The program for the 20th anniversary meeting of the 
A. A. T. C.-C. Piedmont section, to be held March 25 at 
the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., has been completed, 
according to A. R. Thompson, Jr., of Ciba Co., Inc., Char- 


lotte, N. C. 


The technical session convening at 3 p. m. will cover. 


round table discussions on cotton piece dyeing and also the 
dyeing and finishing of hosiery. R. H. Mathewson, super- 
intendent of Union Bleachery, Greenville, will lead the 
discussion on piece dyeing; R. H. Smith, superintendent of 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., will conduct the 
hosiery symposium. These two technical meetings will be 
held separately. 

William D. Appel, national president of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists and also 
chief, textile section, National Bureau of Standards, will 
address members and guests after the banquet. Mr. Appel’s 
subject will be “Relations of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards to the Textile Industry.” Dr. Louis Olney, head of 
the chemistry and dyeing department of the Lowell Insti- 
tute and first president of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, will also speak on plans 
for future textile research. Leonard Little of the organic 
chemicals department of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. will elaborate on the research plans now being made 
by the national association. 

Plans for the 20th anniversary program were arranged 
by Mr. Thompson. Letters have been mailed to all living 
past chairmen and most of the original members of the 
Southern ‘section, which held its inaugural meeting in the 
old Poinsett cafeteria in Greenville in the fall of 1924. All 
of the past chairmen have indicated their intentions of be- 
ing present on this auspicious occasion. This list includes 
the following: Brown Mahon, Greenville; Leonard S. Lit- 
tle, Wilmington, Del.; Henry A. Barnes, Greensboro, N. 
C.; $. L. Hayes, Charlotte; Charles E: Mullin, Huntingdon, 
Pa.; R. M. Mitchell, Greensboro; J. L. Crist, Charlotte; A. 
R. Thompson, Jr., Charlotte; G. P. Feindel, Rock Hill, S. 


C.: Chester Eddy, Westerly, R. I.; T. R. Smith, Albemarle.. 


N. C.; A. Henry Gaede, Charlotte; R. E. Rupp, Lyman, S$. 
C.; H. E. Kiefer, Ware Shoals, $. C.; Louis Boyd, Salis- 
bury, N. C.; T. W. Church, Jr., Charlotte; and Norris Ra- 
bold, Greenville Prof. C. $. Doggett and Paul F. Had- 
dock, deceased, were also past chairmen of the Piedmont 


section. 


Dr. E. H. Killheffer, organic chemical deparment, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., was vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association at the time the Southern section. was 
formed. He officiated at and organized the first Southern 
section. Dr. Killheffer will have a prominent part in the 
program. 

The next meeting of the A. A. T. C. C. South Central 


section will be held at the Read House. Chattanooga, 
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Tenn.. April 1, with the usual dinner session beginning at 


~ 
j 


p.m. The feature of this meeting will be an address by | plage abe % 
W.M. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, on the subject, “Crystal 
Gazing at the Post-War World.” A. R. Thompson of the 
Piedmont section will also be on hand with his well-known 


sleight-of-hand tricks. 
The American Association of Textile Chemists and Col- | : | 
orists is making plans for the group's annual convention at reasons why : 
the Claridge Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 12-14.. 
The arrangements are under the supervision of the Phila- 
iJ delphia section of the association, the chairman of which ts : you should $ 
Boyce C. Bond of General Dyestuff Corp. Because of war- : | : 
) timé restrictions in traveling, this annual meeting will be Be 
| devoted entirely to an appropriate technical program, 1n- DESIZE WITH ; 
cluding the annual intersectional contest. 4 
Hugh Comer, president of the American Cotton Manu- ‘ : 
facturers Association, has announced that his organization : 
[ will hold its 48th annual convention April 12 at the Bilt- : EX SIZE* 
‘ more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. At the morning session, which . 
begins at 10:30 o'clock, Donald Nelson, chief of the War .. 
Production Board, will speak. President Comer will deliver : 
his address at the luncheon session. EXSIZE 
( With three of its spring meetings already completed, the » 4 
| Southern Textile Association is going ahead with plans for t the standard ensvme desiszer 
sessions of the Master Mechanics division at Charlotte. Af 
April 6, and the Gaston County division at Gastonia, N. ¢ | 
; C., April 14. Culver Batson, general superintendent of : 1. Safe, even for the sheerest fabrics. 
i Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, and a former president £ Contains no harsh alkalis or chemicals. 
of the Southern Textile Association, was elected chairman é Gentle, thorough action. Cannot 
. of the organization’s Piedmont division .at its Charlotte : k : loth 
meeting March 4. He succeeds B. M. Bowen, superintend- 
: ent of Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mills. John M. Snoddy, : 2. Works evenly and rapidly. Leaves 
overseer of carding at Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co., was waterials elastic supple— 
named vice-chairman of the group. “hand 
k The executive committee of the Textile Operating Exec- : 8 : 
utives of Georgia has decided that conditions which ‘ . Easily handled and stored. Simple ben 
pompted the group to hold “meetings-by-mail” last year well 3 | 
have not improved sufficiently to permit a regular confer- 
ence this spring. The organization's secretary-treasurer, 
Robert W. Philip, is now sending out a questionnaire on 
carding and spinning, to be filled out by members. Two | 
} winners of $25.00 war bonds will be chosen through a job. Turns out same clean, absorbent 
; drawing of names of those participating. £ fabrics every day. 
N. M. Mitchell of Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., Bos- 
. ton, Mass., will speak on “Engineering With Relation to 3 5. Does an effective job of desizing at 
t Modern Textile Machinery” at the American Association f very low cost. 
of Textile Technologists meeting in New York April 5. f : | 
Those present at the A. A. T. T. meeting March 3 heard : Use our laboratories for your tests. No . 
G. A. Slowinske, research chemist and demonstrator for the i obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 
Le ; fine chemicals division of the Du Pont Co., speak on the ; Pabst field man will gladly work with | 
: Problem of Evaluating of Water Repellent Finishes.”’ Mr. : you in your own mill. Write for our free : 
Slowinske described the different types of testing instru- booklet. : 
, ments currently used in this work, and discussed the prop- , 
erties which various tests measure. Recent work and fabric ; 
and garment construction was.also touched upon, and the 
speaker demonstrated the newest instrument developed for : 
testing water repellency, the rain tester. e 
This year's annual meeting of the Alabama Cotton Man- 5 P ib tS i 8 
ufacturers Association will be held April 18 at the Tutwiler ‘ a Ss Qa es ompany a 
Hotel, Birmingham. .It will be a one-day business conven- i CHICAGO, ILLINOIS . 
tion, consisting of a morning business session beginning at ; Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Company, 
10:30 a, m. and a luncheon session starting at 1 p. m. : | Greenville, S. C. : 
Election of new officers for the year 1944-45 will take Re 1944 Pabet Brewing Company, Milwankee, Wis. . y 


place, according to Ed C. Langham, secretary. 
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“Each 
installation 
is a special 
engineering 
job!” 


Central Receiving Room to which all 
strips and process waste are vac- 
uum delivered 


Abington Vacuum Card Stripping 
and Process Waste Collecting 
“tailored” to Your Mill’s Needs! 


Your Abington Vacuum Sys- 
tem is engineered and built 
with YOUR mill in mind — by 
practical mill men-who see to 
it that you obtain to the MAX- 
IMUM degree such proven 
benefits as: increased carding 
production; improved quality . 
of carding; conservation of 
manpower; improved and Wi 
speeded waste collecting. 


Request Stripper Catalog and doffer. 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 
Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Abington Vacuum Stripper as used 
on revolving flat card, strips cylinder 


A Trip To Texas 


(Continued from Page 21) 


H. Poole, Sr., and Dan H. Poole, Jr., superintendent and 
assistant superintendent of the Sherman Mfg. Co.; Jack P. 
Moses, manager of the Brazos Valley Cotton Mills at West; 
Tom Tirado, president of the Itasca Yarn Mill of which 
Dawson Hughes is manager and vice-president; F. W. 
Brunken, treasurer, R. Scott Jamieson, secretary and assistant 
treasurer, and George W. Blackburn, superintendent of the 
Dallas Cotton Mills; Sidney J. Files, manager of the Itasca 
Cotton Mfg. Co.; Frank W. Smith, superintendent of Texas 
Textile Mills at McKinney; Bryan C. Miller, assistant man- 
ager, Hugh S. Clarke, superintendent of the Texas Textile 
Mills, Inc., at Dallas, and O. B. Haney, superintendent of 
their plant at Waco; A. L. Smith, Jr., president of the 
Hillsboro Cotton Mills; H. A. Burow, manager of the Bon- 
ham Cotton Mills, and W. B. Munson, 3rd, secretary of 
the Denison Cotton Mills. 

Present also was G. B. Richardson, vice-president of 
the Texas Power & Light Co., and G. H. Boyd of Chatta- 
nooga, a representative of the dyestuff division of the Du 
Pont Co. It was an excellent dinner, with steaks more than 
an inch thick to remind us that we were in cattle country. 

The writer was called upon to describe textile manufac- 
turing progress in the Piedmont section of the South, and 
a discussion of probable post-war problems followed. 


G. B. Richardson of the Texas Power & Light Co. told 


of plans to establish a cotton goods finishing plant some- 


where in Texas, financed by the War Department as a 
means of expediting the finishing of Army goods. 

I had known Walter Dillard, Dan Poole, Sr., Dan Poole, 
Jr., and Hugh Clarke for many years, and the dinner gave 
me an opportunity to meet many others whom I had known 
by reputation. 

On Friday morning at 8:30 o'clock Mrs. Clark and I 
boarded Dawson Hughes’ big Packard car and we set out 
for San Antonio. We wished to stop at many of the Texas 
mills but had to get to San Antonio in time to get ready for 
a dinner, which Walter Dillard was to give, and therefore 
could not visit many. 

Our first stop was at the Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co., where 
we were welcomed by Sidney Files. This mill is supposed 
to manufacture ducks and osnaburgs and is now on war 
goods, but a few years ago began to manufacture automo- 
bile seat cover goods and upholstery fabrics and developed 
a very large mail order business. The firm advertises in 
numerous household magazines and also over the radio and 
on account of the quality of goods has developed a very 
large repeat order business. Mrs. Clark was so impressed 
with the attractiveness of the fabrics that her purchases 
made quite a hole in my pocketbook. 

Also at Itasca we visited the Itasca Yarn Mills which 
Dawson Hughes and Tom Tirado established to -manufac- 
ture mop yarns. They purchased some second hand ma- 
chinery and acquired an old building. It is by no means an 
attractive plant but, being on coarse yarns; turns Out a very 
large volume on 3,120 spindles and has been a very profit- 
able investment. 

We stopped at West for lunch and then went to. the 
Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, finding President W. L. Little 
just unlocking the office door upon his return from lunch. 
We enjoyed a visit with him and before we left Manager 
Jack Moses, who had attended the dinner at Dallas, also 
returned to his office and welcomed us. 
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We passed through Austin and had a hasty glance at the 
buildings of the multi-millionaire institution, the Univer- 
sity of Texas, which owns oil fields and usually has an out- 
standing: football team. We reached New Braunfels at 
5 p. m. but found that Walter Dillard had already left for 
San Antonio. However, his superintendent, H. C. Mc- 
Kenna, who was formerly with the Lancaster Mills at Clin- 
ton, Mass., showed me over the mill. 

They manufacture an excellent line of fine ginghams and 
similar goods and everywhere there was evidence of effi- 
ciency of operation. It was the first time | had seen drying 
being done with infra-red rays. 

Walter Dillard formerly worked at Augusta, Ga., and 
other points and was at one time assistant superintendent 
of the Columbus Mfg. Co. at Columbus, Ga. 

He has been in Texas about ten years and has not only 
done an excellent job at the New Braunfels Textile Mill 
but I was told that he is now quite a political figure in 
his adopted state. 2 

After.a short rest at the ‘Baker Hotel, Dawson Hughes 
drove us to the San Antonio Country Club, where we 
found Walter Dillard and Mrs. Dillard and a party of 
friends including W. M. Ratcliffe, Jr., president of the 
Gaudalupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cureso, Tex., and Mrs. 
Ratcliffe. The enjoyable dinner was featured by some more 
of those inch-thick steaks which cannot be obtained in 
North Carolina. 

Before returning to our hotel Mrs. Clark- insisted upon 
visiting Alamo,” where many gallant Texans stood 
against the Mexican army and fought to their death. 

We did not see Dawson Hughes the next morning but 
feel under many obligations for what he did for us on 


our trip. The dinner he gave us at Dallas and _ his 
driving us to San Antonio was certainly the height of hos- 
pitality and gave us a wonderful opportunity to meet Texas 
mill men and see something of that great state. 

We left Texas at 9:30 the next morning on one of the 


big Eastern Airlines planes. It was cloudy but we rode just 


above the clouds which, with the sun shining down upon 
them, looked like snow banks. We stopped at Houston, 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Mobile and Montgomery, ex- 
pecting at each place to be told to get off and make room 
for persons with priorities. Finally at 5 p. m. at Atlanta 
the order came and we had to take a sleeper to Charlotte. 
Texas is a long way from Charlotte but I hope that it 
will not be a long time before another visit to that section. 


Onyx Moves To Larger Charlotte Office 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. has recently moved its Char- 
lotte, N. C., office from 124 East Third Street to larger 
quarters at 1908 Liberty Life Building. At the sare time 
the Southern staff has been enlarged with the addition of 
B. Uzenoff as technical service representative and F. E. 
Schroeder as a member of the Southern sales force. Mr. 
Uzenoff comes from the company's laboratory in Jersey 
City, N. J., and Mr. Schroeder was formerly with Com- 
monwealth Color & Chemical Co. 

Other members of the Onyx Southern staff are Cliff C. 
Myers, with headquarters in Charlotte, and Cliff Smith, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. Edwin W. Klumph, South- 
ern manager, points out that this increase in facilities 
and personnel is evidence of the company’s recognition of 
the South as a steadily expanding market for its products. 


Lewis Hydraulic Lift Trucks 
Eliminate Manual Lifting 


They make -it possible for elderly 
men and women to handle heavy 
loads easily without fear of accident 
..loads that otherwise could be han- 
dled only by able-bodied men, and 


not without danger, even by them. 


their value. 


into their merits. 


319 Exchange Street 


These trucks have been in several hundred mills and finishing plants for over 4 years, and have proved 
Every Textile Mill and Finishing Plant has a definite use for these trucks. You will profit by looking 
| build a truck. especially designed for each department in the Mills and Finishing Plants. Literature 
showing cuts and specifications of all models, gladly mailed on request. 

Patented and Manufactured by 


J. W. LEWIS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER OF TEXTILE TRUCKS AND MACHINE WORK 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Phone 1897 or 1339 
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B. F. GOODRICH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


ee When bought from us, the price includes: 
10494002) 
(1) Engineered Application 
(2) Dependable Quality 
(3) Prompt, Friendly Service 
(4) Guaranteed Satisfaction 


Phone | =| Phone 


Dixon’s Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. |. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
- Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


Employee Training Featured at Meeting 
of S.T.A. Division 


(Continued from Page 36) 
| 


that is the prescribed job training, and then turns that per- 
son over to some employee there who does the follow-up 
work, and the person doing the follow-up work reports 
variance from the prescribed method of training, calls that 
to the attention of the overseer, and that new person is told 
to stick to the prese ribed method. Through such check-up 
the new employee is taught to handle the job according to 
the training program, and it seems to be working out much 
better than the old way of just taking the new person and 
sending that person to somebody else there in the mill and 
telling them to train that person to be a frame hand, 
spinner, or what not. 

Mr. MARLEY: Mr. Harden has been able to get many 
more people to train than we have been able to get and we 
would like to know where he gets them from. We are glad 
that he has taken hold of the training. We have found our 
whole training program is working very nicely and we feel 
that in the end it will be of great benefit to us. “We appre- 
ciate your bringing out the point about safety, Mr. Harden, 
about the safety engineer selling the idea to the employees. 
The safety engineer has had to sell the idea, at first, not 
only to the employees but to the rest of us, and right 


neer, 

Mr. McDowELL: I would like to ask Mr. Marley a 
question. What is the reaction of the workers when you 
put them on the safety committee, Mr. Marley; are they 
proud of it or do they resent it? 

Mr. Martey: I have found some of them very proud 
of it, Mr. McDowell, and they are doing good work, and 
we have others who we haven't sold on the idea and so 
they haven't taken to it so well but generally ‘speaking it 
has worked out pretty well. When we were first organizing 
our safety program we had one of the overseers on this 
plant employees safety committee and he sat in with the 
committee as acting chairman for the first three months and 
after that he turned it over to them, but the safety engineer 


meets with them and has very frank discussions with them 


PATENT 
PENDING 
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NEW TYPE 
CHECK STRAP 


The Champion JUMBO Check Strap has al- 
ready been received by a number of mills most favorably. 


Two features set this strap apart as another Cham- 
pion ‘FIRST’. 


The cuff (renewable) on the front of the strap receives 
the terrific blow of the picker stick from the power stroke. 
As the shuttle comes into the box the picker stick con- 
tacts the square leather block in the back of the strap. 
This block can be turned to wear on all four sides .. . can- 
not be put in wrong. The Champion JUMBO is installed 
in practically the same manner as a regular Check Strap. 


A trial order will convince you of their merit. 


= D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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straight through he is doing a good job, the safety engi- 


| 
/ 
on 
| 
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about safety and is able to put it across pretty well. 


MEMBER: You said, Mr. Marley, that the engineer had 
to sell others in the plant besides the employees. Who did 
you mean, the overseers ? 


Mr. MARLEY: The supervising force. 


Mr. MARLEY: Now, I would like to hear from anyone 


else here who has done any of this training work. 


J. E. McGee, Rosemary Mfg. Co.: I took the complete 
job instructor training course and also had seven men that 
took 96 hours of basic engineering work under a professor 
from State College who came and gave them the 96 hours 
of training. The idea of the job instructor training method 
is, as I understand it, to train overseers and others who can 
then explain to others how a job is to be done. We had 
those who had taken the job instructor training to take 
charge of that part of it and had those who had taken safety 
engineering to take charge of the safety work. We had 
meetings once a month and sometimes our insurance agents 
would attend the meetings. At those meetings we would 
have all of the overseers, and the employees would also 
meet to discuss all accidents. Every accident that occurs 1s 
referred to the overseer who has charge of the room in 
which. it occurred and if, upon inspection, something 1s 
found wrong in the rooms the overseer goes to the mechanic 
or the electrician and has it corrected or he goes to the 
safety man and works out something to prevent further 
accidents. Many of the older overseers are not going to 
take to this. program but I say to them that any of them 
that take the job method or this job instructor’s training 
will really get their eyes opened. 

CHAIRMAN LONG: The next topic on our program will 
be an outline of the research now in progress at the North 
Carolina State College Textile School by Research Super- 


visor G. H. Dunlap, who needs no introduction to this 


audience. 


Mr. DUNLAP: The research program now in progress 
at our textile school involves an intensive study of the proc- 
ess known as carding.. The controversial subject of high 
speeds on this machine has been adopted by many manu- 
facturers and shunned by others during the past two years, 

Increased card speeds can be attained by two approaches, 
namely, by increasing the speed of the entire machine to 
secure more production, and by increasing only the speed 
of the cylinder to get more carding action on the cotton. 

Our carding project is divided into two series of studies, 
In the first series, attention is being given to a number of 
variables individually, the other: variables being held con- 


‘stant where possible. A study of the effects of changes in 


the speed of the entire machine, the cylinder, the licker-in, 


the doffer and the flats will be made in sequence, and the: 


effects of vatying the settings of the front knife plate, the 
weight lap fed and the draft on the card, will be measured. 
The second series will involve a study of production based 
upon the findings in the first series. 

Four different qualities of cotton are being used to con- 
duct these tests. These cottons include two bales of strict 
low middling, one-inch staple, with fiber strength of more 
than 85,000 pounds, and one bale of the same grade and 
staple with a fiber strength of less than 65,000 pounds per 
square inch. Also two bales of strict low middling grade, 
[Lg inches in staple, one having a fiber strength of more 
than 82.000 pounds and the other less than 68,000 pounds 
per square inch. 
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When you are searching for the right belt 
for the right drive . . . with the idea of keep- 
ing efficiency high and maintenance low... 
your best chance of finding it is by going to 
the firm that has experience. | 


For many years, I. B. Williams & Sons 
have been producing, in their Cocheco brand, 
belting that is ideally suited for textile 
machine drives. Cocheco has all the advan- 
tages of leather belting — superior traction, 
ability to handle shock loads, longer life — 
plus a known record of successful installa- 
tions. 


A substantial stock of various weights and 
widths is maintained in the “heart’’ of the 
textile industry ... Greenville, S. C. Service 
is keyed to the demands of the textile indus- 
try. Quick shipments and the close personal 
attention of its Greenville representative are 


evidence of that. 


For textile belting, Samson hair-on check straps 
and loom leathers, consult— 


WILLIAMS & SONS 


NEW 


ie 
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LEATHER BELTING 
CHARLES 
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— GARS & SYRUPS 


CORN ST ARCHES, 


NEW YORK, N: © 


« 


eFICES: ATLANTA, 


RAPIDS, 1OWA 


JTERLING RING TRAVELER CO 


MONOPOLY 


This country doesn’t want 
it for Industry or Work- 
ers. There is no future in 
it except for a small 
group. Competition helps 
all of us. 


Southern Representatives 


. George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 87, Grandview, Texas 
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In the first series of tests we will speed up the entire 
card, using cylinder speeds of 165, 195 and 225, respec- 
tively, and that means that all parts of the card will be 
increased in the same proportion as the increase made in 
the speed of the cylinder. From that we will go to another 
series of tests, increasing the speed of the cylinder only and 
keeping our production on the same basis as it would be 
with a cylinder speed of 165 revolutions per minute. We 
will use cylinder speeds of 165, 195 and 225, respectively. 

The next series of tests involves running a range of the 
licker-in speeds with a cylinder speed of 165 r.p.m. The 
doffer speed will be ten r.p.m. throughout this series of 
tests, with licker-in speeds ranging from 325 to 725 f.p.m. 
r.p.m. 

The next series will include a range of dOffer speeds 
with the three previously mentioned cylinder speeds. 

The next series will involve varying the speed of the 
flats with cylinder speeds of 165, 195 and 225 r.p.m., 
respectively. | 

In the next series we will use three settings of the front 
knife plate with only one cylinder speed. 

The next series calls for the feeding of laps weighing 9, 
11, 13, 15 and 17 ounces per yard, to be carded at cylinder 
speeds of 165, 195 and 225 r.p.m., respectively. 

The last series will be tests with varying drafts on the 
cards, using the different cylinder speeds. 

In carrying out this study we are making fiber tests on 
the raw stock, fiber, picker lap, card, sliver and all card 
wastes. Sufficient flat strips are being weighed and nep 
counts made on each lot of cotton carded. Shirley analyzer 
tests are to be made on all card wastes. The power re- 
quired to bring that machine up to operating speed and the 
energy consumed during the period of carding will be 
measured. The one-inch cotton is to be spun into 20s and 
the 11-inch cotton into 40s. The yarns will be tested for 
skein and single strand tensile strength and graded for 
appearance. Also the yarns are to be knitted into hose for 
further inspection. 

I could go ahead at length, telling you more in detail 
about this thing but I would rather you ask me questions 
about this test, for you undoubtedly have in mind some 
question you would like to ask. I am not here to give the 
result of these tests, for we are not far enough along to 
give you any details. When the tests are completed the 


- results will be published and released through the proper 


channels. 

[ have covered briefly what we are doing and this is only 
the beginning of a program we are initiating here at State 
College for your benefit. I will be glad now to answer any 
questions that I am prepared to answer with respect to the 
carding tests. 

DEAN M. E. CAMPBELL: Have you found in the indus- 
try any appreciable number of mills that are making use of 
higher. card speeds with satisfactory results, or is that just 
hearsay ? 

Mr. DUNLAP: I have found a number of mills that are 
entirely satished with it and are using it to good advantage 
and without encountering any serious difficulties. I know 
mills that are using 1,%; staple running-at high card speeds 
and making some of the prettiest yarn I have ever seen. | 
know mills that would like to increase their card speeds but 
are afraid of facing the card clothing, which is very difficult 
to buy at the present time. I know of mills that have suffi- 
cient cards and who are using only higher cylinder speed, 
keeping their production on the same basis as it was when 
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they were running their cylinders at a speed of 165 revo- 
lutions per minute. | 

MEMBER: In the particular case that you just mentioned, 
do you know whether it decreased the breaking strength of 
the yarn or not? | 

Mr. DuNLAP: No, I do not. I have never done any 
work on it myself but a gentleman from England, a Mr. 
Spivey, who had done considerable work on. that, said he 
found it improved the quality and the strength of the yarn 
at a cylinder speed approximating 190 r.p.m. 

MEMBER: Increased the skein strength ? 

Mr. DUNLAP: Oh, yes. 

Mr. MarLEy: We have been trying some of that. In 
fact, we have all our cards at 185, cylinder speed of 185, 
and have left all other speeds the same with the exception 
of cutting our production ‘back and in what we are doing 
we feel we are probably getting a little better result; can't 
tell the difference in breakage strength but we haven't made 
any extensive tests on that. But so far it doesn’t look like 
it has done any damage, anyway. 

MEMBER: On high cylinder speeds, does the waste per- 
centage go up? 

Mr. DuNiaP: Frankly, I have never conducted such 
tests myself. I have had mills to report an increase while 
others noted little, if any, difference. 

MEMBER: Did they slow down the flats to about the 
same speed, 165? 

Mr. DUNLAP: The majority of the mills that have fol- 
lowed this program have reduced only the speed of the 
doffer comb when their cards were increased in speed. 

MEMBER: What type of production comes from the 
mills that have speeded up their cards, generally speaking ? 

Mr. DuNLAP: Most of the mills are spinning coarse 
counts. I know of three mills, and I mentioned one of 
them awhile ago, that are running 1, staple length; they 
are running their cylinders at 185 r.p.m. 

GEORGE GILLIAM, Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, 
N..C.: You haven't found any mills that have changed 
anything, in testing cards, to take care of the centrifugal 
torce ? 

Mr. DuNLAP: I have not found a single mill that has 
told me that they made any changes. 

Mr. GILLIAM: Have you heard of any serious trouble 
that any of the mills have had on account of the increase 
of the speed of cards? 

Mr. DuNLAP: No; I have not had many responses from 
within the industry. I did receive one letter in which the 
writer said the only criticism he had of it was the tensile 
strength did not increase; | merely answered his letter, tell- 
ing him that. the purpose of this test was to see if produc- 
tion could be increased without lowering the quality of the 
product and that in mills where they did attain an increase 
in the tensile strength I felt it was just an added feature. 

MEMBER: What ts the highest speed that you have 
known. any of them to go to? 

Mr. DUNLAP: The highest I have ever known was 200 
on actual production basis. 

Mr. MARLEY: I tried it at-198. 

Mr. DuNLAP: The highest I know of in actual produc- 
tion is 200 r.p.m.. We hope to find some of the answers io 
the questions now being asked when our tests are finished. 

CHAIRMAN LONG: I am sure that we appreciate the 
great progress that you have been making here at the col- 
lege, Mr. Dunlap, and we feel that we are being definitely 
benefited. 
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TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 
IN CONDITIONED air 


Two views of Bahnson Humiduct-Precipitron Textile Installation 


Many results of our continued 
research during recent months are ready 
now for Postwar Planners. 


We have perfected certain of the Bahnson Sys- 
tems along lines designed to give better worker 


comfort and improve production efficiency. 


For example, the new Bahnson HUMIDUCT 
System provides humidifying and ventilating 
with optional electrostatic air filtering, heat- 
ing, cooling and dehumidifying, or any combi- 


nation—all automatically controlled. 


In your planning for factory changes, enlarge- 
ments, new buildings or new machinery instal- 
lations, Bahnson is ready and equipped to give 
expert consultation and engineering service 


regarding all phases of air conditioning. 


BUY; MORE WAR BONDS 


Ta CONDITIONING REMY ENGINE 

THE BAHNSON CO. WinsTon-Satem, N.C. 
BBG DREWRY ST. 93 WORTH ST. 
ATLANTA, BA. NEW YORK CITY 


S76 WEST ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Koroseal Distributing Firm Increases Space 


— OPERATION —— 


As the first step in a seajecked broad program of post- 


Sw war expansion, Comprehensive Fabrics, Inc., distributors of 
koroseal for B. F. Goodrich Co., has leased the entire 69th 
we floor of the Empire State Building, it has been announced 


by Joseph A. Kaplan, president. 
with the Because production capacities for making koroseal, the 
W | polyvinyl chloride compound discovered by B. F. Goodrich, 
have been increased some 500 per cent as a result of war- 
time demand, unprecedented quantities of. the limestone- 
A R LI FT coke-salt material will be available for’ civilian products 
when peace comes, Kaplan said in explaining the expansion 


Women can operate 


most folding machines “With this great new supply of raw material available 

if equipped with Lewis W¢ €xpect markets to open for : host of entirely new prod. 

: Air Lift. This Litt elim- ucts made of koroseal, in addition to the 300 or more arti- 
inates the conventional cles that were in widespread civilian use before the material § 
7 foot treadle and the went to war,” he pointed out. The new space, several . 

heavy work of raising times larger than that. we currently occupy, will help us 
| the folding machine handle this heavy volume of business.” : 
*tgble — an especially 
: difficult operation on folders of larger than 4 or 5 in. capacity. Celanese To Build oan Csasteal Plant E 
With the Lewis Air Lift, compressed air does the work. , 
Where air is not available, we can supply a compressor. . The Celanese Corp. of America has announced plans for | 
Ask us more about it! the erection of a new $5,000,000 plant near Corpus Christi : 
at Bishop, Nueces County, Tex., for the production of a 
wide range of chemicals. | ; 

The company said that the plant is expected to be 
MACHINE COMPANY | operation during the latter part of 1944 and that it will be 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . ae built with private funds. 


The new unit will be on a site of about 300 acres and 
among chemicals to be produced are acetic acid, acetone, 
menthanol and formaldehyde, the company said. 

Completion of the new project will give the Celanese 
Corp. its eighth plant. At present it has yarn producing 
mills at Cumberland, Md., and Narrows, Va.; a yarn spin- 
ning plant at Burlington, N. C.; weaving mills at New 
London, Conn.. Williamsport, Pa., and Staunton, Va.; and S 
a plastics plant at Newark, N. J. 


Changes Set-Up 


Effective recently, the ade sales division. of Inter- 
chemical Corp. became the official outlet for all con- 
sumer products developed by Interchemical, its divisions 
and subsidiaries, with home offices and factory at Paterson, 
N. J. Two years ago the Setfast division of Aridye Corp., 
an Interchemical subsidiary, was formed to provide an out- 
let for Aridye products, suitable for the retail market. The 
first of these products, Setfast canvas paint, was so success- 
ful that the new trade sales division was formed to provide 


N O ¥ A an outlet for all retail products developed. 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS oth the fashion worid and the military circle, has founc 


| another important market. Formerly used in the production 
EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


of barrage balloons for home defense, and, for fine screen- 


oy 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 printed dress materials, to a limited extent large quantities 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK of the cloth are now said to be going into the manufacture . 
of collapsible boats. Army and Navy fliers are being pro- 

Dearborn 6074 wumemedesce vided with boats of this type at a rapidly increasing rate 

RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE and it 1s believed that many ocean liners are also being Ny 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


equipped with them. 
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How To Take a Joke Politely—But 
Not Blankets 


Apropos of nothing in sapticuinr (although it does per- 
tain to woolen blankets), the item below is reprinted from 
the February issue of Link-Belt News, published by the 
Link-Belt Co. of Chicago, Ill. It is an exchange of letters 
between the manager of a big hotel and an executive of a 
radio broadcasting station. 

FROM THE HOTEL MANAGER 
MR. 


en replacement alue of $8 00 each, were missing 
the room which you occupied. 

May we respectfully ask that,- when unvediing your baggage, 
should these articles be noted, we will appreciate your returning 
them at once. Guests frequently in their haste inadvertently place 
such items in their effects and; of course, return same when dis- 


covered. 


THE GUEST REPLIES 
DEAR MR. 


I am desolated to learn after reading your very tactful letter of 
Sept. 1, that you actually have guests in your hostelry who are so 
absent-minded as to check out and include such slight tokens of 
your esteem as wool blankets when repacking the other neckties. 

By the same token, I suppose that passengers on some of our 
leading railroads are apt to carry off a locomotive or a few hun- 
dred feet of rails when disembarking from the choo-choo on reach- 
ing their destinations. Or, a visitor to a big city zoo might con- 
ceivably take away an elephant or a rhinoceros, concealing same 
in a sack of peanuts—after removing the nuts. 

In this particular case, I may be of slight assistance to you in 
running down the recalcitrant blankets. As I had a lot of baggage 
with me, I needed all the drawer space you so thoughtfully provide 
in each room. The blankets in question occupied the bottom 
drawer of the dresser and I wanted to place some white shirts 
(replacement value of $3.50 each) in that drawer, so I lifted the 
said blankets and placed them on a chair: Later the maid came in 
and I handed the blankets to her, telling her in nice, gentlemanly 
language to get them and the hell out of here. If you'll count all 
the blankets in your esteeméd establishment you'll find that all are 
present or accounted for. 

P. S.—Have you counted your elevators lately ? 

SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH 
DEAR Mr. 


I wish to thank you for one of the most delightful letters it has 
been my pleasure to read in my entire business career. My sincere 
congratulations. 

Yes, we do a lot of counting around here. I've counted the ele- 
vators.and they're right where they should be and operating— 
every one of them. What I want to count now is more important 
to me. I want to continue counting you as a friend of this hotel. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars worth of silverware (actual audi- 
tor’s replacement value) is carried away annually by our “‘absent- 
minded” guests. A similar total (in replacement value) is cher- 
ished annually by sentimental guests who. like our linens as a 
memento of their visit. They éven go religious on us and take 
along the Gideon Bible. 

And so it goes. We are sorry, sir, that you were bothered as a 
result of a maid's mistake. 

As the song says, and your station has .no doubt played it 
countless times—'‘Let’s call the whole thing off,’’ and there's an- 
other song you also use—‘‘Can't we be friends?” 


Bills to require passenger elevators a air conditioning 
in textile mills have been withdrawn by their author, Rep- 
resentative John Long, who presented them for considera- 
tion by the South Carolina legislature. Long said ‘I with. 
drew these bills on account of the emergency and the short- 
age of materials that would be necessary for such installa- 
tions. It (elevators and air conditiong) would be too 
much to ask in the face of the war emergency.” 
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TO HELP YOU 


HE Textile Industry is do- 

ing a magnificent job in 
meeting the demands of our 
Armed Forces and our Allies, 
as well as our essential civilian 
requirements. Production in 
1942 was twice that of a nor- 
mal year.. The Quartermaster 
General has stated on several 
occasions that the Textile In- 
dustry has kept well ahead of 
schedule on all major types of 
fabrics required . . . and that 
includes some 300 different 
fabrics specified by the Quar- 
termaster Corps alone. 


It is our job to help the Tex- 
tile Industry to maintain the 
pace it has set, by supplying 
the finest leathers for check 


straps and belting that it is pos- 


sible to produce. Many of the 
country’s leading mills have 
found that, by specifying 
Shingle & Gibb Leathers, they 
get longer check strap and belt- 
ing life. And that’s what counts 
today! If your regular supplier 
can not furnish Shingle & Gibb 
Leathers, write to us for the 
name of one who can. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNA. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHERS 
for Check Straps and Belting 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT Preparing a Practical Employee Handbook 


(Continued from Page 18) 
L | seam | 5. Is a reason given for every rule? | 
6. Do the regulations specifically state which rules call 
for discharges, if violated ? 


4. Do the rules and regulations sound like military com- 
mands ? | 


If you include a message from the president, does it 
read like a sincere. welcome—-or a speech ? 
8. Are the pages enlivened with humorous cartoons ? 


9. Have you employed plenty of pictures? 
10. Is the title original ? } 
11. Is the format attractive and attention-getting ? ; 
12. Have you provided for a receipt in the back of the 
; 13. Do you use the “we approach rather than too-fre- 
quent reference to company?” 
: 14. Is enough space devoted to the needs of women work- 
ers ? 
| 15. Have you included a fist of the top executives—pos- 
sibly with inch-square photographs ? 
: 16. If your plant is organized and a majority of the em- 
ployees belong, have you mentioned the union ” ¢ 
: Money spent on a good employee handbook is. money 
well invested, and it will pay regular dividends in terms of é 


better employee morale, improved relations between man- 
agement and workers, and in enhanced prestige—both 
the industry at large and in the community where the plant 


STOCKED BY located. 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES | f 


AND CARD MAKERS | First Textile Exhibition Is Success 


: o00c—>0000 Representative of the range of artistic activity which is 
' } being accomplished today in the field of creative design is 
W b Ny TW O RT a the first annual International Textile Exhibition this month 
at Weatherspoon Art Gallery of the Woman's College, 
i Double Duty Travelers | University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 
5 | Sufficient entries passed the critical standards of a dis- ( 
: | criminating jury to give the spectator a stimulating pano- ; 
rama of the wide range and the artistic quality of work that | 
American textile designers are doing today and to support 
: belief of the sponsors that the exhibit will encourage crea- 
tive textile designing at a time when this major industry 
: . faces a post-war period of gigantic readjustment to unprec- 
edented demands. i 
Woven textiles dominate the exhibition, entries in this : 
: | ! classification having been more numerous and better than 
those by other processes. Rugs, suiting, upholstery, drapery 
} and tapestry materials make up the woven textiles. he 
3 printed group consists largely of draperies, dress materials 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, , and scarves or dress accessories. 
' preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest Although hand woven and printed textiles are in con- 
spicuous majority, there are sufficient machine made pieces 
; from commercial industries to foster the ambition of the 
NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH S best designers for more machine-made adaptations. Such 
A New Chemical Treatment p companies as Grace & Co. of Peru. ]. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., of New York City, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Manufactured only by the Mills of Danville, Va., Carter Fabrics Corp. of Greensboro 
and Cramerton (N. C.) Mills are represented in this 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Panzer hangars for bombers are built of a steel frame 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent , with a covering made of cotton duck, specially treated to t 
3 iain make it impervious to water, oil, gasoline and dust. | 
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tion with the awarding of prizes. 


Contest On Maintenance of Loom Parts 
Is Announced 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. ee Charlotte. N. C., and Daniel- 
son, Conn., for 75 years manufacturers of loom equipment, 
is anxious to secure from mill men (particularly superin- 
tendents, overseers of weaving and loom fixers) helpful 
suggestions that will give longer life to loom supplies. 

The company, in order to encourage the promotion of 
such ideas, is offering cash prizes for better ideas and sug- 
gestions for more economical loom fixing. Ten dollars wil 
be paid for each of the ten best and most practicable sug- 
gestions, three dollars for the second lot of ten and one 
dollar for all additional ideas accepted. 

F. D. Lockman, Sr., superintendent of Clinton Cotton 
Mills and Lydia Cotton Mills at Clinton, $. C.; and past 


president of the Southern Textile Association, has con- . 


sented to be the sole judge of suggestions made in connec- 
Mr. Lockman’s accept- 
ance was announced ‘recently by W. Irving Bullard, presi- 
dent of E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. : 

According to Mr. Bullard, many mills are getting far 
longer life than the average out of picker sticks, lug straps, 
check straps and other loom parts by simple adjustments, 
special attachments as well as other. clever and original 
methods of resisting and overcoming excessive wear of 
these parts. 

For example, a small Southern weaving mill advised the 
Jacobs company several years ago that one of its loom 
fixers had doubled the life of picker sticks by reinforcing 
a vulnerable point with adhesive tape. The next order for 
sticks for this plant was made up with a slightly heavier 


thickness of hickory wood at the point where the tape was 


used, Sticks thus manufactured lasted twice as long as pre- 
vious ones. 

Ten years ago J. E. Sirrine & Co. reported that it cost a 
coarse and medium goods mill an average of 35 cents every 
time a lug strap broke, with the cost 96 cents for a fine 
goods mill. It is not an exaggeration to say that the cur- 
rent cost for such breakage -is easily doubled because of 
higher speeds, wages and cost of supplies. 

Persons interested in this contest have been asked to 
submit ideas and suggestions to Mr. Lockman at 25 Sloan 
Street, Clinton, $. C., or to E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. at 35 


School Street, Danielson, or P. O. Box 3096, Charlotte 3. 


English Finishing Equipment Described 


A recent technical paper on modern English textile fin- 
ishing equipment written by K. S. Laurie of John Dalglish 
& Sons of Glasgow, has been reprinted, with permission, 
by the Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid Co. 
This article is published in Calco Technical Bulletin No. 
751, entitled “Some Textile Finishing Machines.” The 


_treatise is comprehensive in the extreme, covering in detail 


drying mangles, extractors and cans, as well as tenters with 
cal detail on the maintenance and proper operation. 

In this paper is also carried an extensive discussion of 
drying mangles, extractors and cans, as well as stenters with 
various types of drives and other mechanical data. Many 
of the specialty machines such as the sanforizer are covered. 


'Many technical details are illustrated with drawings and 


photographs. Copies of Calco Technical Bulletin No. 751 
will be mailed to interested parties upon request to the 
Calco advertising department, Bound Brook, N. J. 
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Doc. Stechsthape 


REDUCES THE “WASTE-LINE” 
ALL ALONG THE “SHIPPING-LINE” 


Are your shipping packs 
physically fit?—or are 
they overweight — possi- 
bly wasteful in packing 
materials and excess 
freight?—Are they an 
easy prey to the hazards 
of every-day shipping? 
Let Doc. Steelstrap, 


who symbolizes Acme’s 


complete shipping serv- 
ice, give your packing 
practices a complete 
“check-up” —advise you 
as to the possibilities of 
“waste-line” reduction. 
To the right you may 
see two actual cases of 
results following Doc. 
Steelstrap’s diagnosis. 
Write for our technical 
advice on your problem 
—there is no obligation. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


OLD WAY 


ACME WAY 42% savings 


OLD WAY 


ACME WAY 
33% less in cost 


es 54% less weight 


2838 ARCHER AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ON YOUR RAYON HOSIERY 


Add Laurel: Mildant A to your lubricating or 
sizing formulas routinely. It will prevent mold 
formation on your rayon yarns and hosiery, with 
its consequent invisible tendering of the fibers, 
changes in dyeing properties and discoloration 
of hosiery fabrics. 

Treat finished hosiery awaiting boarding with 
Laurel Mildant A... it will reduce mildew hazard. 


Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- 
ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn 
and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 
for sample order today. 


Throw your scrap inte the fight ! 


SOAPS FINISHES | 
/ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


WM. H. BERTOLET'S SONS ESTABLISHED 1909 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Our Service Backed by 
Years of Experience 
—enables us to give you the Best in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 
STEEL ROLLS 
FLYER PRESSERS 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
LIFTING RODS 


REPAIR OF 


STEEL ROLLS 
ROVING SPINDLES 
SPINNING SPINDLES 
FLYERS 


OVERHAULING OF 
FLY FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 
SPOOLERS 

MOVING OF 


ALL KINDS OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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Leaflets May Help Rayon’s Popularity 


American Viscose Corp. has distributed a series of in- 
formative leaflets, which have been prepared to give con- 
sumers and retailers basic information about rayon and how 
to care for rayon garments to obtain maximum wear and 
serviceability. Largely in response to requests, more than 
2,500,000 of the leaflets have been distributed to date. 

Subjects covered by the leaflets include such varied topics 
as to Care for Rayon Fabrics,” ‘Simple Rules for the 
Care of Spun Rayon and Wool Blended Fabrics,” “Guide 
to Color Fastness in Today's Fabrics,” “"Tips on Sewing 
With Rayon,” “How to Recognize Fabric Constructions, ’ 
“The Selection and Care of Rayon Hosiery,” ““The Up-to- 
Date Story of Rayon,” “Glossary of Rayon Fabrics,” “How 
to Buy Rayon Fabrics,” and “‘This is the Way to Wash 
Your Rayons.” 

The leaflets have proved of value to consumers in help- 
ing them to get longer wear from their clothing, and also 
have helped many retail stores in the instruction of sales- 
people and the preparation of advertising dealing with con- 
servation and care of clothing. 


Book Covers Facts About Plastics 


A new 24-page non-technical booklet covering all types 
of plastics, their uses, and general information on the plas- 
tics industry has just been released by’ the Richardson Co., 
Melrose Park, Ill. This illustrated book explains .the host 
of properties which fit plastics to the wide range of present 
and post-war uses. The limitations of plastics are also 
covered. 

The two main groupings of plastics, thermosetting and 
thermoplastic, are described and illustrated in layman's lan- 
guage. Special sections are devoted to the forms of plastics, 
laminated and molded. The manufacturing and production 
processes of each are well illustrated. The book is designed 
primarily for the non-technical man who may be serving on 
his company’s post-war product committee and is desirous 
of obtaining a general knowledge of plastics and their ap- 
plications. Copies are available only to those who write on 
their company letterhead to the Richardson Co., Depart- 
ment 100, Melrose Park, Ill. : 


Chelsea Offers Specialized Fan 


Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Inc., of Irvington, N. J., has 
placed a new product, the “Air Blaster,’” on the market. 
The features of this unit are that it delivers a large volume 
of air in a straight line to the spot where it is needed, 
reaching more effectively into out-of-the-way corners and 
dead air spaces. Unlike ordinary fans, the discharge ex- 
pands only slightly and continues as a high-velocity air 
stream over larger distances. It is made in three sizes. 


Cotton canvas envelopes—or blinkers—that fit over the 
windshields of jeeps used as scout cars have provided an- 
other wartime outlet for cotton. Fitting over the windshield 
as it rests in a folding position on the jeep’s hood, the 
“blitz blinkers” eliminate the glare of moonlight. and 
searchlights. They are quickly adjusted. Formerly, scouts 
have had to use various makeshifts to cover the windshield 
in order to stop reflections which would reveal troop move- 
ments to the enemy. 
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Sleeve Lining Material Now Used 
In Soldiers’ Shorts 


Fabric formerly utilized solely ‘for sleeve linings in sol- 
diers’ blouses and overcoats now is going into their cotton 
chorts. of which about 3,000,000 pairs a month are used. 
The change in materials used in cotton shorts was effected 
by the Quartermaster Corps, which purchases all Army 
clothing, to enlarge sources of textiles used for shorts with- 
out the possible necessity of changing over production lines 
and otherwise causing undue dislocations within the cotton 
textile industry. | 

Before the emergency, all shorts for soldiers were made 
of broadcloth, the same as the most expensive civilian gar- 
ments. However, it was found by Quartermaster tests that 
the filling (cross threads) in broadcloth wore out more 
rapidly than the warp (held in place by the filling), due to 
_the fact that the warp contained more than twice the num- 
ber of threads per square inch. Breaking of the filling was 
not due to actual abrasion, since the warp took most of the 
actual wear, but to “fatigue” from constant flexing. 

So another type of cloth was standardized, a print cloth 
with exactly the same number of threads running in each 
direction—--called by the trade 80 square. This was a satis- 
factory fabric for the purpose, and it was from this that the 
olive drab shorts now being issued were made. 

However, due to heavy demands of war industries for 
both light and heavier cotton cloths—heavier for uniform 
materials; lighter for use as bandages, tapes and wax im- 
pregnated wrappings used in shipping materiel—it became 
apparent that the civilian population would find it difficult 
to get lighter print cloths from which are made wash 
dresses, children’s suits, etc., particularly since a large part 
of the industry had been converted to manufacture of 
heavier fabrics. Hence, a War Production Board order was 
issued which necessitated a change to some other type of 
fabric than the print cloth then in use in order to meet in- 
creased demands from troops in foreign service. 

Since it is the policy of the Quartermaster Corps to utilize 
fabrics known to be in production and “‘standard’’ rather 
than to develop new ones which might necessitate the set- 


list of standard materials, and determined to test a number 
of them at the Quartermaster Board, Camp Lee, Va. The 
tests revealed that silesia, a cotton fabric a little heavier 
than the broadcloth or the 80-square print cloth, is equal 
in wearing quality to the print cloth and superior to the 
broadcloth, so it was recommended for standardization for 
this purpose and for procurement. 

Equally important was the fact that this same silesia is 
now in production at a number of mills supplying the 
Quartermaster Corps, which is using it as sleeve linings and 


pocket’ linings for soldiers’ blouses and overcoats. How- | 


ever, the demand for the fabric for this purpose has slowed 
down, since the period of large initial issues of blouses has 
passed and replacement issues do not put such a heavy 
demand on clothing supply. .In fact, before orders were 
placed for the silesia for the shorts, the master production 
schedule of the corps had called for a sharp curtailment of 
silesia production for the other purposes during the next 
several months. Accordingly, when the new orders are 
placed, they will insure production for the coming three 
months or so from the looms which heretofore have been 
turning out the fabric for the lining purposes only. Thus 
no readjustment of processes was involved. 
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Carter Travelers have a head a 

start on the postwar period, 4 

because when this war start- FE 

ed they were a comparatively a 

new line, manufactured with 
new equipment, in a new fac- 7 

_tory, under the most advanc- 
ed methods of precision and : 

efficiency. 

Tested under the severe con- x 

ditions of war-time production 7 

in many mills, Carter Travel- 


ers have emerged as firmly 
established as if they were a 
hundred years old. 


| Already our sights are set on 
1950. 


THE ABC LINE 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


‘ 
IViSiION OF 
; 


A.B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W + GREER, S. C. 


TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes © 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING CO 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING C0., Belmont, 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECE 


FURNACE LINING 


a US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


For 


REPAIRING 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVIL‘E, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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New Edition of Cotton Handbook Available 


The Cotton-Textile is now making avail- 
able its third edition of ‘Cotton, from Raw Material to 
Finished Product,” which since its inception in 1939 has 
come to be regarded as one of the most valuable additions 
to the comparatively small amount of literature avatlable on 
cotton textiles. Price of the volume ts $1.20. 

The purpose of this volume its to supply the reader with 
up-to-date information on the growing and processing of 
the fiber, together with an explanation of the factors that 
govern the distribution of cotton products and a picture of 
the industry's position in the nation’s economy. What 
makes it strikingly different from most other books on the 
subject are the many descriptive swatches of cotton fabrics 
which illustrate more graphically than words the major 
products of the industry. 

The edition contains much information that ts new, par- 
ticularly on the recently perfected war uses for cotton prod- 
ucts and the changes in production and marketing imposed 


‘by global war. All of the statistical tables that have proved 


valuable to readers in the past have been brought up-to- 
date-except in those few cases where vital data have been 
suspended for the duration of the war. Also included is a 
brief discussion of the future of the industry and policies 
it is likely to follow in grappling with 408 war problems. 


Directory a Testing Laboratories Available 


A Directory of Commercial and Educational Textile 
Testing Laboratories’’ is now being released by the Textile 
Foundation, in which laboratories are listed (1) alphabett- 
cally, (2) according to tests which they are equipped to 
perform, and (3) geographically. 

The foundation is particularly anxious to make available 
a complete and up-to-date directory and to this end would 
welcome the names of textile laboratories not listed in the 
current edition-of the directory. The foundation would also 
welcome any suggestions which would make a revised 
directory of greater value to firms and individuals assisting 
in the prosecution of the war. 

The directory is being made available by the foundation 
at the cost of printing and mailing. Single copies are 25 
cents, five for $1.00, postage prepaid in the United States. 
Communications or orders may be addressed to the Textile 
fee Industrial Building, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington 25, D. C., or the Textile Foundation, 
publication othice, Kent, Cona. 


Wickwire Spencer Announces 1943 Earnings 


The Wickwire Beane Steel Co. ‘has announced that net 
earnings for 1943 amounted to $1,516,613 or $3.30 per 
share on 459,316 shares of common stock. Comparative net 
earnings in 1942 were $1,599,004 or $3.48 per share on 
the same number of shares. The decrease in earnings is 
considered slight in view of greatly increased operating 
costs, particularly in connection with labor. 

The earnings announced for 1943 are equivalent to $3.06 
per share on the basis of 494,752 shares outstanding after 
payment in January, 1944, of the stock dividend declared 
in December, 1943. In that month, Wickwire Spencer de- 
clared a di¥idend in cash of $1.00 per share, plus a stock 
dividend of one share for every 121/, shares held by stock- 
holders of record Jan. 3, 1944. 
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Du Pont Reports Largest Sales Volume, 
Smallest Net Income 

The largest sales alow in its history and the smallest 

net income for any year since 1938 except one were dis- 
closed by E. du Pont de Nemours & Co. in its 1943 
annual report, distributed March 7 to 85,915 stockholders. 
Sales to customers for 1943 were revealed as $585,481,521. 
In addition to this; in the operation of government-owned 
plants the company manufactured war materials having a 
value of approximately $231,355,000, products manufac- 
tured for afhliated companies and others aggregated ap- 
proximately $ 
amounted to approximately $61,561,000. Thus it may be 
said that the over-all volume of the company’s operating 
activities for the year amounted to approximately $917,- 
SO0,000. 

Large quantities of specialty finishes were produced for 
many military.uses. All four units of the government- 
owned neoprene plant at Louisville, Ky., built and operated 
by the company, were brought into production and the 
rated capacity exceeded, winning praise from the Office of 
the Rubber Director, as being ‘among the most successful 
parts of the entire rubber program.” The major share of 
the fabric-coating capacity was devoted to war items and 
the company has supplied approximately half of the dyes 
needed for uniforms and other military items. 

Nylon plant capacity and production were stepped up 
importantly, the entire output going into military items 
since nylon is well adapted for parachute fabrics, airplane 
tire cords and glider tow ropes. 


39.402.000. and _ inter- departmental billings 


The company reported that post-war plans are being 
studied to the extent that war commitments permit. Point- 
ing out that war demands have increased output of certain 
chemical raw materials out of all proportion to previous 
peacetime requirements, the report said it is possible that 
new experience and new vision may find uses for these 
materials in quantities not heretofore deemed practicable. 

There ts uncertainty concerning the government's post- 
tion on numerous problems, such as its future policy re- 
specting large manufacturing 
become the owner,’ 


capacities of which it has 
the company said. “Also, the complex 
difficulties of taxes and international trade await clarifica- 
tion. However, 


certain broad estimates of the company '§ 
outlook have been made, premised on the assumption that 
crippling restrictions will not be placed on pirate industry 
following the war. 


Plant expansions for which company funds have been - 
expended during the war are expected to be latgely used in aM 
peacetime operations, the report said, and there are indica- am 
tions it will be necessary to erect other new plants to sup- s 
ply as speedily as possible products for which a large un E 


satisfied demand has accumulated, 

Belief was expressed that no new financing will be nec- 
essary to carry out the proposed expansion program out- 
lined for the two to three immediate post-war years, Point- 
ing out that sales and price policies will be matters of pri- 
mary importance, the company reaffirmed its general podicy 
to increase consumption of its patented and other new 
products by aiming at a low profit per unit on a large 
volume of sales rather than a high margin on a small 
volume.’ 


Py. 
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@ Helps separate long fibres from short fe 
@ Prevents waste by saving good fibres J 
@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable Ree 


@ Provides control of conditions caused 
by static electricity 


@ Protects cards and preserves the wire 


@ Safeguards health, insures better 


working conditions by preventing e 
Dust and Fly 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
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PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 


WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


he wrote. 


| 

19 MERROW 

High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types 501, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 
WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Quality Results 
—tigh Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling— 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair—Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 
The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


and ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


lerrell Machine (0. 


Charlotte, 


SCALENEMY 


for the water side 
of your boiler 


KILLRUST 
for your water supply and 
humidification systems 


KNO KLOG 


for your drain pipes 


SOOTENEMY 
for the fire side 
of your boiler 
BELTACCURACY 


for your belts 


For further information write to the 


UNIVERSAL REF TRING PRODUCTS CO. Inc. 


New York City 
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Former Employees Witness Rayon’s War Role 


First hand reports of rayon in action on the war fronts 
have been coming back to Industrial Rayon Corp. from 
former employees now in service. The latest was from 
Lieut.-Comdr. Chauncey Elliott, former plant physician at 
the company’s original continuous process plant at Paines- 
ville, Ohio, who is now in the South Pacific. “I am now up 
where the news is made—living in a dugout with my_hos- 


pital entirely below ground, and an additional hole beneath - 


my bunk which gives me considerable comfort at times,” 


dropped to him by rayon parachute. 

Technical Sergeant Fred Larimer, former shipping de- 
partment employee, recently mailed his fellow employees at 
Painesville a piece torn from a rayon tow target, which 


had just been shot down in practice by his anti-aircraft. 


battery. Examination of the fragment showed that it had 


been woven from yarn produced at the Painesville plant 


which supplies yarn for these targets, as well as for other 
war uses. 


Sales To WSA Regulated 


Sales to the training organization of the War Shipping 
Administration have been brought under the coverage of 
the price regulation for sales and fabrication of textiles, 
apparel and related articles for military purposes, the Office 
of Price Administration has announced. In addition, this 
action makes available to the training organization provi- 
sions recently added to the regulation (Maximum Price 
Regulation 157) applying to the Department of the Navy. 

These provisions are: (1) manufacturers selling staple 
work clothing to the training organization prior to July 1, 
1944, may enter into adjustable pricing contracts permitting 
them to receive the benefit of any increase in the ceiling 
prices of staple work clothing if one is granted by OPA 
before the goods are delivered. (2) If OPA increases the 
ceiling price for 3.90 yard chambray, manufacturers will be 
permitted to recover the amount of. the cost increase on 
chambray shirts delivered to the training organization prior 
to July 1, 1944. 


Photo-copy Equipment Said To Be Useful 

American Photo-copy Equipment Co. of Chicago is of- 
fering A-pe-co photo-copying equipment to the textile in- 
dustry, said to be very useful in copying textile designs, 
with the photo-copies being used as a permanent record of 
each particular pattern. A-pe-co requires no focusing, no 
darkroom and no camera, with same-size copies up to 18 by 
22 inches being possible. 
necessary. 


No. highly-trained operative 1S 
Further information can be secured from De- 


partment T-B of the company at 2849 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Employees of the B. F. Goodrich Co. turned in 7,790 
suggestions in the effort to speed up war production during 
1943, 64 per cent more than in the preceding year, Robert 
M. Schlemmer, suggestion department manager, reports. Of 
all ideas submitted, 32.4 per cent, or 2,621, were put to 
use, and a total of $35,185 paid employees by the company 
in suggestion awards. In addition to the 7,790 suggestions 
submitted during the year, 331 ideas turned in prior to 
1943 were considered by the suggestion department. 
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Changes Made in Carded Yarn Goods 
Price Schedule 


Four revisions in the price schedule covering carded gray 
and colored yarn cotton goods were announced last month 
by the Office of Price Administration. The revisions are 
mainly of interest to the trade and will not increase con- 
sumer prices. | 

The revisions, which became effective Feb. 25, are as 
follows: 

(1) Establishment of maximum prices for mill finished 
pants coverts cloth. The prices are based on the maximum 


prices for sanforized coverts less shrinkage and the cost of 


the sanforizing process. (Prices covering this fabric are 
added to Table V of Section 1316.61 (b) (4) under the 
heading “Cotton pants coverts.’’) At the time the regula- 
tion was first issued, prices were set for pants coverts only 
in sanforized finish because this fabric was not sold in mill 
finish. Recently a producer began manufacturing mill finish 
coverts and a maximum price is necessary. 

(2) Retroactive authorization to Defense Supplies Corp. 
to transfer at the beginning of December, 1943, approxt- 
mately 229,000 linear yards of 60-inch wide osnaburg at 
the ceiling price in effect prior to Oct. 12, 1942, to. the 
Lend-Lease section in the procurement division of the 
Treasury Department for use in wrapping comforters and 
used cloth for shipment out of the United States. On Oct. 

1942, the permissible premium for osnaburg 42-inch or 
more in width was reduced from ten to five per cent by an 
amendment to the regulation. Both the Defense Supplies 
Corp. and the Lend-Lease section of the procurement divi- 
sion asked OPA to allow the Defense Supplies Corp. to 
sell the goods at its cost of acquisition. 

(3) Revocation of the footnote permitting a premium 
for two constructions of four-leaf twills used in the man- 
ufacture of raincoats. In order to minimize: inconvenience 
to the trade, the revocation is retroactive to ( \— 
the date the footnote initially became effective. (Footnote 
3a appended to the item Class C under the heading ‘Four 
Leaf Twills’’ in Table HI, Section 1315.51 (b) (4).) 
Since the issuance of the amendment including the foot- 
note, OPA has concluded that these two cloths do not be- 
long under this schedule because they are made of yarns 
finer than sheeting yarns and they. differ substantially from 


other Class C four-leaf twills. The footnote permitted 


charging a premium for these constructions of four-leaf 
twills only when they were made in the quality required 
for and sold for the ultimate use in raincoats. Since the 
issuance of that amendment, it has developed that these 
fabrics have customarily been used for a number of other 
purposes. 

(4) Modification of the provisions relating to a pre: 
mium for sheeting or print cloths which are to be resin 
coated. The premium provision is expanded to permit the 
special charge on the sale of print cloth or sheetings which 
require synthetic resin coating and made for use in prod- 
ucts meeting any war procurement agency specifications. 
Previously the premium was limited to sheeting or print 
cloths meeting Army specifications. However, in line with 
the initial intent of the premium provision, it is expressly 
provided that fabrics to be used in laminated plastics may 
not carry the additional charge, because such fabrics do not 
need to be of special quality. (Amendment No. 16 to Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 35—-Carded Gray and Colored 
Yarn Cotton Goods.) 
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We make all types: 


of holders. rings you can apply. 


Photo Courtesy Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


to the RINGS 


Many a frame could be turning out more 
yarn IF the worn rings were replaced. 
Gains of 10% to 15% (in some twisting, up 
to 50%) are not uncommon, depending 
upon the style of “DIAMOND FINISH” 


WHITINSVILLE ("4852 


REnG CO. 
Makers of: Spinning and 


FINISH Jwister Rings since 18 73 


Aes way you look at it 
““AKRON’”’ is good belting 


COTTON 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON, OHIO 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 
Southern Representatives 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street Greenville, S. C. 
The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 


406 South Second Street Memphis, Tenn. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. , Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; K. J. Pedersen, 801 W. 10th St. (Tel. 2-2903), 
Charlotte, N. C.; William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635:; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.., 
New Orleans, La. Phone Magnolia 5859, Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga.., 
Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO. THE, Akron, 0. 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.., 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 7 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit, Mich.; 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.:; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Room. 3809, Jahncke Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.: 619 
Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 312 Keller Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
Driver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: FE. J. Adams, 1404 8S, 22nd 
St., Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E 
Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 
Office, Johnston Bidg., 


Sou. Reps. : Ralph Gossett 
Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belt- 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 


350 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 


Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO. Inc. P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial. Div., Textile Products Section. 
Lancaster, Pa: Sou. Office, 838 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, .R. 1. Sou. 
quarters, 2180 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr.. Walter T. Bunce, 
Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.. 
Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie, 2180 N. Tryon St.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: John H. Graham, P. 0. Box 904, Greenville, S. C. 


Repr.: 


Head- 


Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala.. Phone 
127: Warehouse, 2180 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C. 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc... Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 41-A Nor 


wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


215 Central Ave., S.W.. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta. Ga.: 


Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. 
886 Drewery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO.., 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., 


Marshall St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: 


Boston. Mass. Warehouse and Suu. Dis- 
Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, IH. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee 
Ave., Greenville, S, C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
lotte, N. C. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc.., Boston, Mass. 


10 High St.. 
Spartanburg, 


N. ¥. Sou. 


Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Bldg.., 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


BEST & CO., Inc., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Jolin 
C. Turner. 107 16th St.. N.W.., Phone 2118, Atlanta, Ga.: Har 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel. Greenville, S. ¢ 


BORNE. SCRYMSER CO.. Works and Offices, 
abeth. N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: R. €. Young, Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


Reps.: J. D. Quern and 


632 S. Front St... Fliz 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 
BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 


S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. 


J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., 
den: Dallas, Tex.., 


Belton C. Plow- 
Russell A. Singleton Co., 


Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gas- 


tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar. 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 


Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar- 


tin, e Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.., 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville 
Tenn. ; rence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem- 


ical Co.. Knoxville, Tenn.; J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, 
Ala.; By rd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 ‘Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H: W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, -N. C. 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


Sou. Repr.: 


Hartsville, S. C. 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 


New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


Luther Knowles, Box 127, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 8192, 


Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 182, 
Harold P. Goller, 900 Woodside Bldg... 8718, 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta, Ga.: Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock ‘Hill, S&S. 
C.: Industrial Chemie: als, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 
City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg.., 
W. R. Joyner, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.., J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales 
Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg.. 
Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Phone 
LaGrange, Ga.: 
Greenville. Cc 


. Gastonia, N. C. 


Battery Place, New York 
Greensboro, N. C., 


Montgomery Bldg.. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO.,, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Wood- 
ward, Tel. 88336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.:; 
New York, N. Y., 200 Fifth Ave... F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W.., 
M. Bradford Hodges, P. ¢ 


72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 


Milk St.., 
. Box 7152. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Tape Repr.: 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries. P. O. Box 8438, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. 


Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O 


. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O.. Sou. Reps.: J. 0. Cole. 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth Karns, P, 0. Box 846, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1864 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: In- 
dustrial Supply. Ine., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. 
Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO.., . D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware. 
houses, Spartanburg. S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 


Forsyth St.. S:.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. 


Electrochemicals Dept.. 
Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church St.. 
Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: 


N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: 
0. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 
PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SANITARY CHEMICALS and SUPPLIES 


Scrubbing Powder, Scrub Soap, Pine Oil and Coal 
Tar Disinfectants, Insecticides, Deodorants, Liquid 
and Powdered Hand Soap, Bow! Cleaner, Kleen- 
Aire (Formaldehyde) Spray, and Waxes. 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


Phone 154 NEWTON, N. C. Box 201 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give Us a bak 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue ¢ Gastonia, North Carolina 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles . 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Samples On Request 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


HABOW CHEMICAL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 


Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 


CONOVER, N. C. PHONE 458 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Siainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
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EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George Field, Mer.:; Clifton E. Watson, 
Mgr. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2086, Tel. 
8-7508; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. 0. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2613, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Aegt.., 
P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain. 
248 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. 
Repr.; Stanley D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., 
Repr. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 
Sou. Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.., 
Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C, 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., 
Mer.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps. : P, Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C:; H. G. 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road. 
Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and Commerce 
Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 


Conn. District Warehouse. 
Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. 
Charlotte, N. C.,. Carolinas 


8908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 


Providence, R. I. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Sou. Plants, Southern 
Central Franklin Process Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.. 485 Hudson St.. 
fice and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, 


New York City. Son. 
Chi N. C.,. Hi. 


bg Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125; Mrs. W. Hamner, Gastonia, N. €.. Tei. 328: 
Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. S Tel. 150: Wm. J. 
Moore, P. 0. Box 1528, Greenville, Ss. Fei. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OTL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Atianta, Ga.—-A. M. Greenville, S, C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg, S. C. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, G. Knig, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
Mer:, Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 
Agent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. 


. Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone 5678. 
“Red” Brame, Repr. 


Division Offices: 


York City. Sou. 
Sales Rep.: L. M. 


S. C. Selling 


Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sales Mer.. Sou. Div., 1301 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St.. Paul St. 
Baltimore, Md.: .T. E. Hansen, Box 3898, Glen Allen. Va.; S. 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507. High Point, N. C.: €. q: 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brosis. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.: 5S. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta. Ga.: V. C. Shaden. P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.:. H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive. Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textiles Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. peat Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO.., 
Forsyth St.. S.W. Atlanta, Ga.:; Guy L. 
Reps. : Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., te ge 
. York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THF. E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive. 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen- 
derson. P. 0. Box 188. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mer., Dan B. Griffin, 


Phone 1875. Bos- 
O. Box 2084, Phone 8-3692. 


Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 241 
Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Mail Route 5, Dallas. Tex.: J. 
Atlanta. Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 


Worcester. 


P. O. Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C.; ’ Asst. Sou. Service Mer., H. MeM. 
Bush, 318 W. Bessemer Ave.. Gree nsboro. N. C.: Sou. Repr.: William 
P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary. The BE. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 8096, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mi’! 


Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson. S. C.: Montgomery &. Crawford, Inc.. Spartanburg. 
C.: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Gree nville Textile Sunnly 
Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.;: Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming 
ham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.. Statesville Ave., 
Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 
Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Ter, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 


Charlotte, N. C., P. O 
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ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: 
F, M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Ed. S. Kempton, 882-84 N. Ma- 
rietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


KEYSTONE, BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP.. 
Frank Burke. Phone $-4287. 


_ LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. €., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Her. 
sey, Selling Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, ‘Liberty Life Bldg.., Charlotte, mi G 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., C — ind, Ohio. Sou. 
Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bldg., ( Greenville, ; 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, jae Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. 8 Laurel St.. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. 0. Box 721, Spartanburg, §S 


METALLIZING <CO, OF AMERICA, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago. 
lil. Sou. Offices: FE. J. Ferring, Mgr., 901 William-Oliver Bldg., 
lanta 8, Ga.: E. M. Kay, Mgr., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.; 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex . Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C, E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 814 W. 
Treas. and Gen. Mer., Paul C. 
Reprs.: J. P. Carter, K. T. Moore. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Repr.: 


Repr.., 


Conn. 


Henry St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Thomas; Sec.. W. H. Bishop. Sou. 
John T. Wilkes. 


. oe BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville. 
NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, 


General Office, 40 Rector St., 
Mer., 201 W. First St.. 


Allied. Chemical & Dye Corp. 
New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 


Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker. 
R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Akerstrom, 201 W. First St.. 


Jefferson Standard Blide.. 


Greensboro, 
James Blidge. Chattanooga, 


Charlotte N. C.: J. H. Shuford. 
Tenn.: 


H. A. Rodgers, 1202 


White American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta. Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Chub Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr. S06 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La, 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Sou. Office and Warehouse. 


131 W. First St., 
Agt., L.. 


EK. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
~ . Askew, Box 272, 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H.. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 
267, Gastonia, N. C.; Arthur W. Harris, 448 Stonewall St.. S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St... Phone 38-7191, Charlotte. N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P.O. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. 
NORLANDER-YOUNG MAC HINE CO., New 


Bedford, 
Plant, York Road, Gastonia, N. C€ 


Mass. Sou. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps. 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., 
Smith, P. 0. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1,. Il. 
C. H. Patrick, P. 0. Box 800, Salisbury. N. C.. 
house, Textile Warehouse Co.. 


: Edwin 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff 


Sou. Rep.: 
Phone 1066. Sou. Ware- 
Greenville, S. C. 


ae CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro. N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg.. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont. N. C. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 

PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia. N. C. 

RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2816 S. Blvd 


New York City: 
805 Bona Allen 


. Charlotte, N. C. 
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High Grade 
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| SPOULS 


NAME~PRODUCT~ POLICY S H TT | ES 

THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS : 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


Emblem of 


BUSINESS CHARACTER 


Rice Leaders | 
ot the World 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
A. Auffmordt & Co. 
; ESTABLISHED 1838 FOUNDED IN 1883 a 
i 
AC ors Greenville, S.C. . . Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 
3. | 468 Fourth Avenue Gastonia, N.C. . . . . . Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
N E W O R K T &. "Montgomery & Crawford 
I, 
i. 
in 4 
a. Ray 
| Chemical C. 
emical Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
u. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


— Illustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 
~ 2. | All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
: are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
| A OCIATES | weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
TEXTILE $$ ; nc. made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
y | purposes and are especially adapted for this work, ; 
T. CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE owing to the extra length of the fibres. 
YX TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
. | cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 
OPERATING METHODS PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
= MECHANICAL SURVEY CREATIVE COUNSEL 
COST METHODS SPECIAL PROBLEMS B f 
ancroft Belting Co. 
: 145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
od 10 High Street - - - - Boston, Mass. ae 
Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
| 318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, 8. €. CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY — GREENVILLE, S. C 
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ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Blidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell age ex ply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile. Mtl Supply Co., Charlotte, N. ex 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, .Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 
Meservey, 134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan- 
der, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; part of N.C. and AS at 
Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and 
Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen ‘Ave.. Greenville, Ss. he 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
224 W. ist St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. 
Greenville, S.C. South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. 
N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, 
Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., Norfolk, Va. , 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City: Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; 

Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. Earle 
Whitton, Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.;: J. J. Merritt, 1428 
Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 8018 Monroe St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis; Mer. 


LATEST EDITION! 


The 1943-44 Pocket Size Edition of 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes- 
Phage a Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; 
L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O'Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; 
W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G, R., 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McL ernan, 208 Hubbard -— San. Antonio, Tex.; 
C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis- 
tributors: Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle- 


ag Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 


ox 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Megr.;: Henry P. Goodwin, 

Sales and Service, Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E..McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd... Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga.. Vernon A. Graff. Mer.: Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C-—J. J. 
Kaufman, Jr... Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 

Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer.., N. 

Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand 
r., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


TRAVELER CO., 101. Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. — Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.3 
D. J. Quillen, O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc., Ed S. Kempton, Treas., 832 N. 
Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
Db. L. Ke cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 

. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 
Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro. N. C.; W. P. Warner and R: L. Scott. 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and C LW. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. Mitchell, CiHlarleston, S. C.: 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXWOOD MFG: & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 20% 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 

enn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL REFINING PRODUCTS CO., 1188 Broadway, New 
York, N. ¥. Sou. Reprs.: S. Dawson, Seminole Trailer Park, R. No, 8 
Charlotte, N. C.; S&S. Atwood. Gilbert Hotel, Norfolk, Va.: J. B 
Grooms, 629 W. Charlotte St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. B. Tyson, 358 Pet- 
tus Ave., Mobile, Ala.; J. King, 1116 Capital St.,.Houston, Tex 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou, Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agents: I. E. Wynne and R. M. 
Mauldin; 903 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agent, I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main ‘ar Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. . Sou. Office, Room 281, W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
Sou. Mer., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex.; 
R. B. Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. . 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps. : M. M. McC ann, Box 825, Pe 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave.. Greenville, Ss. C, 
Searcy, LII, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. 0. Box 1694, Charlotte, 
N.C. Phone 8-9881. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; 
M. J. Be ntley, Selling Agent, Atlanta Office, 1317 Healey Bldg. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 

WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 


302 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, Route No. 
15. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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leadership 
all-purpose surface-active material 


TRITON W-30 


ABLE under textile operating 
conditions... effective in hard 
water ...active over a wide range 
of temperatures... unusual in its 
resistance to exhaustion... TRITON 
W-30 has consistently demonstrated 
its outstanding value as a general- 
purpose wetting agent for textile 
processing. 
Triron W-30 can be used | to good 


4 


advantage to improve the efficiency 
and uniformity of sizing, desizing, ; 
scouring, kier boiling, dyeing, print- 
ing, washing and finishing. 
Write today for further informa- — 
tion on Triron W-30. Our technical | 
staff will be glad to give you full Mg a 
details on methods of use. wa 
Triton is @ trade-mark of Rohm & Haas Company, BS : a 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. | a 
3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
> Company and its associated 
firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and 
Charles Lennig & Company. 
. 
'T 
n 


ASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Plastics . . . Synthetic insecticides . . . Fungicides 
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Keep Your 


THUGSEDAY 


i 


FRIDAY 


SATUROAY 


...with this easy 
Veeder-Root Method 


o avoid gaps in your production and pay 
roll records, keep your 2-3 Pick Counters in 


“duration condition” with the help of this 


simple system of double-checking each coun- 
ter’s repair and maintenance needs. 
It’s no trouble, involves no intricate paper 


work. It just shows your second-hands what to 


look for, and then gives them a handy pad of 
| check sheets, on which they can check off any- 
thing they find that any counter needs. 

And Veeder-Root supplies you with these 

aids without cost or. obligation. Just tell us 


how many looms you're operating at present, 


and we'll forward you a supply of the check- YEEDER-RO “as 
charts to hang on your weaveroom walls, and aANK NT 
enough check-pads to last for many months. 4 keeP rec 
In this way, you will get out of your Veeder- To help Y eeropt? de 


Root 2-3 Pick Counters every bit of the service 
that’s built into them. Drop a line today to 
Hartford or Greenville. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


New York, Phi:adelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, M 
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